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FOREWORD 



The teaching of foreign languages in the elementary schools (FLES), 
begun as an experiment in 1957, las been accep t as an optional cumeu- 
lum area. French, Spanish, Hebrew and Italian arc new being taught in a 
limited number of classes of intellectually gifted children. 

Curriculum bulletins ir. French, Spanish (Nos. 13 and 14, 1961-62 
Series) and Italian (No. 9, 1965-66 Series) are now in the schools. This 
bulletin for Hebrew will complete the current ta* of malting available 
materials in these four languages. 

Hebrew in the Elementary Schools Is intended to meet the needs of super- 
visor and teachers of Hebrew in the elementary schools. The keynote of 
the program is the systematic development of the four language dulls, i.e., 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing, with primary emphasis on listen- 
ing and speaking. The program also recognizes the need to acquamt c 
pupils with the cultural background of the Israeli people as a means of 
strengthening international understanding. 

Joseph O. L'oretan 
Deputy Superintemlent 
Instruction and Curriculum 



June, 1966 
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Introduction 



There has been a growing national awareness of -the need for more Ameri- 
cans to be able to communicate in a language other than English. This 
awareness has been accompanied by a renewed interest in all the aspects of 
foreign language learning and a realization of u: need io reexamine not 
only the nature of language and of language ' • -»g> and the methods and 
materials used in language teaching, but also the length of time spent on 

language study. 

Authorities agree that it takes a great deal of time to achieve compe- 
tence in the communication skills of a foreign language. Even the most 
experienced language student will succeed in understanding and speaking a 
new language only in proportion -as he spends time practicing these skills. 
Authorities agree too, that the young child, because of his ability to imitate 
and to reproduce sounds accurately, and because of his -lack of self-con- 
sciousness, learns the communication skills much more quickly than the 
adolescent or the adult. 

In order to provide for a longer sequence of foreign language learning, 
and to take advantage of the fact that children usually learn to understand 
and speak languages more easily -than adolescents and adults, New York 
City institu-r d in 1957 an experimental program for the teaching of French 
and Spanish in four classes of intellectually gifted children. Enthusiasm on 
the part of the children, teachers, supervisors and parents led to the expan- 
sion of the program and the introduction of Hebrew and Italian. In March, 
1964, the Board of Education officially established foreign languages as an 
optional curriculum area in the elementary school. As of September, 1964, 
approximately 217 classes of intellectually gifted children in 83 schools were 
being taught French, Spanish, Italian, or Hebrew. 

The program will be extended as qualified teachers become available. 
To facilitate .this, the Board of Examiners has been authorized to test 
licensed teachers of common branches for ancillary certification in foreign 
languages. 

How to Use this Bulletin 

This bulletin is intended as a guide to those teachers who are teaching 
Hebrew in the elementary school. 

The first part of the bulletin is devoted to an explanation of the philos- 
ophy, the objectives and the outline of content of the foreign language 



elementary school (FLES) program, as well as to the methods of teaching 
the various language skills. The second part develops in detail the various 
topics to be taught. 

It is suggested that the teacher begin by reading carefully the first part 
of the bulletin. As she prepares her daily plans, she will find it helpful to 
refer frequently to and re-read specific sections, especially those which 
explain the techniques of teaching the various skills. 

For the second part, which develops in detail each topic to be presented, 
a quick first reading is suggested in order to understand the general scope 
of the three year program. Teachers of first year language classes will then 
concentrate on the topics developed for that grade and prepare their plans 
from each topic sequentially. Teachers working with second year language 
classes will want to be completely familiar with the topics in the first year 
of instruction, since the development of -the topics of the second year depends 
upon the learnings in the first year. Similarly, it is assumed that teachers 
assigned to third year language classes will read carefully and know thorough- 
ly >the content and procedures involved in the first and second years of 
language instruction. 

The topics as outlined in the first, second and third year of instruction 
are not intended as daily lesson plans. It may take weeks to cover a particu- 
lar topic, depending on the class. Each topic consists of an Introduction, 
“Suggested Procedure,” “Suggested Vocabulary and Speech Patterns” and 
“Suggested Activities.” Before beginning a topic with ner class, the teacher 
will read the entire section devoted to that topic. In prep*,, g her daily 
lesson plans, she will find that the “Introduction” will help by suggesting 
the most useful illustrative material. From the “Suggested Vocabulary and 
Speech Patterns” she chooses only those words and expressions tiiat can be 
learned in one particular lesson. In the “Suggested Procedure” she finds a 
variety of recommended ways of presenting and drilling .the new patterns 
and vocabulary. Finally, she chooses from “Suggested Activities” those exer- 
cises, games, songs, etc., that would be most appropriate for that particular 
lesson. 

A number of songs, poems and games are suggested for each topic. 
It is not intended that all the games, songs and poems listed be taught. 
The teacher will choose the one or ones she thinks most appropriate. Singing, 
reciting poems and playing games are some of the activities of the Hebrew 
classroom. However, time should be apportioned in such a way that these 
activities are not carried out at the expense of the dialogue and pattern 
practice. 

Dialogues are frequently presented in both masculine and feminine 
forms. 



The Foreign Language Program 
in the Elementary Schools 



OBJECTIVES 

The New York City elementary foreign language program has beer ^ 

5a 

E^rri-^ school, the child will have developed pro- 
grcssively 

the ability -to listen to and understand a native speaker in a con versa- 
tional situation within the child’s experience 

the ability to express himself in the foreign language using the correct 
sound system Ja conversational situation within his experience 

the ability to read aloud (using the correct sound systcm)and torcad 
silently (with comprehension and without recourse to English tran.la 
tion) material which has been mastered audio-lmgually 
lhc 2 wi;ty to copy material that has been mastered audio-lingually and 
m write it from dictation, and the ability to do simple wnt.cn excr- 
cises based on the structures learned. 

In addition it is hoped that the children in the foreign language 
elementary school (FLES) program will gradually develop an undenttand- 
- „ and 7 nsi „ h , into the behavior and thought processes of the people wh«c 
™.heyh-c been studying, since language is an integml part of the 
culture° of a people. This wall help break down then: monocultuml cogita- 
tion and pave the way not only for acceptance, but for apprecatu 
differences among peoples. 

Finally it is hoped that by the end of the third year of Hebrew instruc- 
tion the children in this program will have developed a favorable attitu e 
toward 0 foreign language study, and that, in the national mteres, somo wtll 
have been identified as having special aptitude. 



RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER CURRICULUM AREAS 

The elementary foreign language program is in harmony with the broad 
educational aims of the elementary school. Tiic topics for each grade were 
chosen on the basis of the interests of children of e'ementary school age. 
The procedures and techniques take into consideration not only the nature 
of language and of language teaming, but also the nature of children s learn- 
ing. For each topic developed, there arc many suggested activities which 
correlate the foreign language with the program in arithmetic, art, health 
education, language arts, music, science, and social studies. It has been found 
that for some children the introduction of the foreign language has vitalized 
their interest in school. 



TEACHING THE LANGUAGE SKILLS 

In this bulletin, an eclectic, method of foreign language teaching is advo- 
cated with emphasis on the development of the understanding and speaking 
ski.;*. The FLES program takes from all methods -those features which 
would help attain the goals of the elementary foreign language program 
and rejects those that were not in harmony with the over-all philosophy of 
elementary' education. It was agreed, for example, that the basic language 
learnings (pronunciation, intonation, structural patterns, vocabulary 7 , etc.) 
in a beginning language course should be the same in the elementary, junior 
and senior high school. Nevertheless, it was felt that the subject matter of 
the authentic conversational situations, which arc the core of beginning 
second language learning, cannot be the same for elementary and secondary 7 
school children: that for the elementary school child, pattern drills need 
to be modified and not overly emphasized; that it is advisable to use 2 
variety of devices to fix a pattern; that it is unwise to prescribe a routine to 
be followed rigidly during every foreign language lesson; that dialogues are 
valuable, but they need not be the jumping off point of every presentation. 



Guiding Principles 

In spite of the fact that there are conditions and procedures which arc 
peculiar to the elementary language program, there arc nevertheless funda- 
mental -principles of the nature of language and of language learning which 
arc basic to sound language programs at any level. These principles are 
embodied in the following statements quoted from the writings of two 
recognized authorities in the field of foreign language. Nelson Brooks of 
Yale University, and Robert L. Politzer of the University of Michigan: 



“Elements of one language cannot be equated with those of another 
language .” 1 

« . . the student learns tire constructions of the foreign language by 
processes which work from within the foreign language, not through 
translation from his native tongue, and that he learns them by observa- 
tion and by speaking the foreign language, not by speaking about it. 

“The psychology of second language learning must take into account 
three important facts which inevitably determine much of the learning 
process: First . . . that tire native language interferes with the acquisi- 
tion of the new one; second, that language is habit (or a complex of 
habit*) : and thir-J. tbit language is an elaborate system .” 1 

“Language is »h; most typical, the most representative and the most 
central elemcni ir: any culture: Language and culture arc not sep- 
arable .” 2 

In the application of these principles to the materials presented in this 
bulletin, the following suggestions are made: 

Words and expressions arc taught in context, nc\ r cr in isolation- 

Associations arc made between the foreign language and tire object, 
picture or action, rather than with the English equivalent. 

Hebrew is the language of the classroom. English is used sparingly 
and only when necessary for purposes of economy. Sometimes, a brief 
advance explanation in English may save time. However, skipping back 
and forth from Hebrew to English is to be avoided. To learn to speak 
a foreign language, a maximum amount of practice in speaking that 
language is needed. 

Grammar is learned by imitation, repetition and analogy. Analysis and 
rules arc put off until the more advanced course. 

The car and the tongue are trained before the eye. Every expression is 
heard and said before it is read and written. 

The teacher guards against moving ahead too quickly and every lesson 
includes some review. 

The teacher is the model and speaks at a nonnal rate of speed. The 
children, from the very start, express complete thoughts at normal 
speed and with the correct sound system. 

1. Politzer, Robert L. Teaching French: An Introduction to Applied Linguistics. 

New York: Ginn and Company, 1960. 140 p. . 

2. Brooks, Nelson. Language and Language Learning : Theory and Practice . New 

York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960. 238 p. 



The tempo of the language dass is livdy and maintained by well-timed 
changes from one activity to another. 

* In every presentation, choral response is used before individual response. 
This permits more oral participation by each pupil, eliminates em- 
barrassment, and bolsters confidence. 

Listeftin? ood Understating 

Ear training is an essential part of language learning. What lias not been 
heard accurately cannot be reproduced accurately in speech. From the start 
children in the language dass arc taught to listen attentively and discrimi- 
natingly as tlie teacher models each utterance. The children have to listen 
attentively in order to understand the meaning, and discriminatingly in 
order to distinguish sounds and sound patterns which will have to be 
reproduced. 

From the very beginning, the teacher uses a few new classroom com- 
mands and expressions each day and gradually builds up a repertoire of 
expressions which require spontaneous comprehension and action response. 
Early in the course, -_ost of the youngsters lcam to understand and to 
respond to such phrases as: 

nupm ,t)PE7 

zrippnb rropaa 
uys *n? 

^a 

mpV aa 

tcah jropaa 
ifrm jtx nffpaa 

an Vipa na*ti? ?n?paa 

Whenever possible, recordings and tapes related to the material learned 
are used to provide opportunities for listening to a variety of speakers, pref- 
erably native Israelis. 

The teaching of a song can help in ear training. First the teacher teaches 
the words and^ music of the song. Then, if possible, she plays a recording 
of the same song performed by a native singer. 

The initial presentation of a dialogue requires concentrated listening on 
the part of the children. The performance of a dialogue depends upon two 
participants listening and responding in turn. 

Question and answer exercises and chain drills are also accepted devices 
for the development of the ability to listen and understand as well as to 
respond accurately. 



Eventually, the children’s progress in listening ccmprclicnsion will be 
demonstrated by their ability to answer questions based on a story which has 
been read aloud to them by the teacher. The story will be made up o a 
recombination of material already learned. 



Speaking 

Teaching children to speak in a foreign language includes teaching them 
V <W to sav in a given situation and how to say it The “how” involves a 
new sound system. The “what” involves a new set of tools or basic vocabu- 
lary and grammatical (structural) patterns which arc peculiar to that 

lamruase. 



Pronunciation 

Modem Israeli pronunciation is to be taught Children will learn to pro- 
nounce well only if the teacher has a good pronunciation and if she insists 
on accurate or increasingly accurate imitation and repetition of what she 
says. Extensive use of pronunciation drills as such are not recommended on 
the elementary level. Children imitate well and are not self-conscious. If 
they are given a good model and enough opportunity to imitate and prac- 
tice, their pronunciation will improve proportionately. 

In presenting new material, the teacher first pronounces the sentence 
several times while the class listens. She walks around the room so that every 
child can hear her clearly. If the sentence is too long, it can be broken up 
into meaningful parts, and drilled beginning from the last part of the 
sentence and building up to the beginning. This is known as the “backward 
build-up.” For example: 

1SDH IP3 bx 

39cn n’3 bx iVin m 

nson n ’3 bx ’jk ’sm nnaw nsm 

The teacher then pronounces the complete sentence again and has the entire 
class imitate her in chorus. This is done several times and is followed by 
imitation and repetition by smaller groups, such as half of the class at a time, 
or first girls, then boys. Finally, individuals are asked to imitate and repeat. 
In the initial stage, the teacher corrects pronunciation errors as they occur, 
by offering again a correct model and by requiring more satisfactory imita- 
tion Many teachers have found it efficient to work out sets of signals so that 
the children know when they are expected to listen; when they are expected 
to repeat in full chorus; when they are expected to repeat in smaller groups; 
when they are expected to repeat once or twice. This procedure helps main- 



tain a lively tempo anti a maximum of participation by the class. The 
memorization of dialogues, jingles, and short poems can be used as exercises 
in pronunciation. 

Vocabulary, Structures and Pattern Drills 

The teacher is not responsible for the teaching of all the vocabulary included 
in the bulletin. It is presented for her guidance and is to be used according 
to the needs of her class. 

Since pronunciation is not taught by isolated drills, the children lcam 
how to pronounce at the same time that they learn what to say in a given 
situation. 

To build up to the point where the members of the class can talk to 
one another on a specific topic, they must be taught vocabulary and the basic 
structures involved in expressing a particular thought. It is important to 
remember that more time and effort should be spent on teaching structure 
than vocabulary. Vocabulary is useful only insofar as it helps to express 
thoughts in authentic language. To express thoughts in authentic language, 
one must be able to manipulate the basic structures of that language. 

The basic structures are taught by having the youngsters imitate and 
repeat sentences which are models of a particular structural item. After the 
imitation and repetition phase, the children learn to manipulate the struc- 
ture by either expanding it or substituting one item for another and making 
the necessary changes. This is known as pattern practice by means of pattern 
drills. 

It is possible to combine the teaching of vocabulary with pattern prac- 
tice. For example, in the lessons on the family, which are taught in the first 
year of language instruction, before any conversation is possible, the children 
must know what is meant by 13 ,DN »3X ,nn 2270. This is achieved by: 

1. Presentation of each new word in association with a picture or a model. 

2. Group and individual repetition of each new word in a complete sen- 
tence, the construction of which is based on a previously learned struc- 
tural pattern. This can be done by repetition pattern drills and response 
pattern drills. 

Repetition Drill 



nnsrca nan 


nnsipo nan 


3X nan 


ax nan 


qk nan 


ox nan 


p nan 


13 nan 



8 




Response Drill 



nnsonr, nan 


? nnst^an ns’x 


2Km ran 


? axn ns’x 


QKn nin 


?axn ns’x 


inn run 


?pn ns’x 


nns^an mn 


.nnssnsn nx ’!? (’mn) nxm 


nun nsn 


. 3 xn nx P (’xnn) nx*in 


QKn Ji2m 


.axn ax ’!? (’xm) nxan 


pn Tiitt 


.pn nx ’* (nnn) nxin 



In the above examples, the children had previously been taught and were 
completely familiar with the use of ('Kin) nxnn .nD’N They were 

now drilling the new vocabulary with these familiar structures. 

3. Presentation and practice of new structural patterns which can be used 
with die new vocabulary. In tire lesson on the family, one of the new 
structures presented is ...Vv 0 WB. This may be done by using a 

repetition drill, a response drill and a substitution drill. 



Repetition Drill 



.hj *jci’ axn as 
.*m ana axn no 
.ft pn ntf 



.IIS *101’ 3Xn D127 

.-ru one axn nw 
.p pn Dtp 



Response Drill 



.111 *J01’ 3Km DO 

.na ana nttn c» 
.p pn at? 



?axn no na 
?axn no na 
?pn ao? na 



Substitution Drill 



.na *ioi’ axn no 
.na ana axn au? 
.p pn no 



.na *ioi’ axn aw 

.ma ana axn 

.p pn 



Dialogues 

Memorizing dialogues has long been an accepted device for language learn- 
ing. The dialogue may be used as the beginning or the culmination of a, series 
of° lessons. It permits two children to converse in the foreign language about 
a subject that interests them both.. It affords a functional use for the learned 



vocabulary and structures. It provides an opportunity for dramatization. It 
is the first step in the development of one of the most difficult skills in 
language learning — that of spontaneous, free conversation. 

Before presenting the dialogue, the teacher may give a simple explana- 
tion in English of what the situation is about. She then proceeds to act out 
and speak the two parts herself. Here she may use puppets or point to stick 
figures at the board as she takes each part. She may prefer to have two 
children stand in front of the room and point to each one as she says his 
or her part. After the teacher has recited the entire dialogue two or three 
times, the class is ready for the imitation and repetition phase. For sug- 
gestions as to how to teach the pronunciation of a diaiogue, teachers are 
referred to the section in this bulletin on “Pronunciation.” After many repeti- 
tions, the class will be able to perform the dialogue in chorus, half the class 
taking each part. Eventually, individual children will recite each part and 
dramatize the situation accordingly. 

One of the intermediate steps between memorized dialogue and free 
conversation Is die adapted dialogue. After the basic dialogue has been 
memorized, the teacher asks questions and accepts and encourages answers 
that include vocabulary and structures from previously learned dialogues. 

Any question and answer exercise is a form of dialogue and can be 
used in connection with all of the activities of the language lesson. In a 
question and answer exercise, however, it is important to provide sufficient 
practice so that the children learn to ask the questions as well as to answer 
them. 

For suggestions as to how to drill the vocabulary and structures in a 
dialogue, teachers arc referred to the section in this bulletin on “Vocabulary, 
Structures and Pattern Drills.” 



Reading 

One of the aims of a foreign language program is to develop -progressively 
the ability to read and understand the language without translation into 
English. In the early stages particularly, the teacher is constantly aware ox 
the two skills which reading includes, i.e., reading with good pronunciation 
and reading for comprehension. 

Although formal reading instruction is not recommended until the 
second year of language instruction, some reading readiness activities can 
be carried on almost from the beginning of the course. For example, after 
the children have learned to talk about their surroundings in the classroom, 
the objects in the room may be labelled in Hebrew. It is important to re- 
member, however, that nothing should be read that has not. previously been 
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heard and said. Therefore, objects should be hbellcd only after their He- 
brew equivalents have become an active part of the hearing and speaking 
vocabulary of the children. Similarly, pictures, maps, and charts which are 
on display in the classroom may be labelled as soon as the words on the 
labels have been used audio-lingually. 

In addition to labelling, there are other practical pre-reading devices. 
Once the children know the days of the week, the teacher may, each day, 
write on a comer of the blackboard, the Hebrew equivalent of that par- 
ticular day. She may also write on the blackboard the names of the children 
who are absent by listing diem in two columns — men /ion. The class has 
already heard the difference in pronunciation between non *101’ and 
men O’lO. They now see the graphic representation. No rule or grammatical 
explanation is needed at this time. Eventually, some member of the class will 
sec the analogy and make the generalization. 

Experience has shown that some phonetic drill is needed to familiarize 
the child with the letters of the Hebrew Alphabet. Such systematic formal 
instruction may be introduced at the beginning of the second year. The 
teacher should bear in mind the following: 

(1) Each Hebrew letter or vowel should be introduced in connection 
with a word that the child already knows. 

(2) Letters that are similar in appearance should not be taught simul- 
taneously, since confusion may result. When a letter is firmly fixed in the 
mind of the student, the similar letter may be introduced. The pupil should 
be asked to note similarities and differences in the appearance of the letters. 
(Examples: 0 and D ; *t ; and *7.) 

(3) Phonetic drill should not deflect attention from the aural-oral ac- 
tivities of the classroom. The pace should be leisurely. By the end of the 
first half of the second semester, pupils should be thoroughly familiar with 
the appearance and sound of each of the Hebrew letters and vowels. 

During and after this phase of reading instruction, the basic rule is still 
the same, i.e., the children learn to read only what they have learned to 
understand and to say. After having reviewed orally a simple dialogue based 
on greetings, for example, the teacher arouses the children’s interest in see- 
ing the dialogue in written form, and in learning how to read it. She then 
distributes rexographed copies of the dialogue, and proceeds as follows: 

1. The teacher reads the passage at the normal rate of speed while the 
children listen without looking at the written word. 

2. The teacher reads the passage at the normal rate of speed and the chil- 
dren follow the printed material. 



3 . The teacher reads one phrase at a time arid the children repeat in full 
chorus. 

4. The teacher reads one sentence at a time; the children repeat in full 
chorus. 

5. The teacher reads one sentence at a time; individual children repeat. 

The rexographed dialogues may be numbered and later arranged in 
the form of a took titled, 120 m. Simple drawings 

will have to accompany some of the written material. No English is to appear 

on these pages. 

> t first, when the children read only material that has been mastered 
audio-lingually, they .pick up some cues and then proceed to read almost 
from memory. Nevertheless, correct associations arc made and facilitate the 
next step in reading. At this point, the teacher distributes for reading dia- 
logues which have been adapted and rearranged somewhat so that the chil- 
dren can no longer read from memory. 

In the early stages of reading, there will be a wide gap between the 
amount and degree of difficulty of the material that can be spoken and that 
which can be read. However, with careful planning, the reading does finally 
catch up with the listening comprehension and speaking. At that point, the 
teacher finds herself in the ideal situation where she can teach a new dia- 
logue or conversational sequence orally, drill it orally, and then proceed to 
reinforce it by presenting it in written form for reading. 

By the third year of language instruction, simple material other than 
previously learned dialogues may be presented for reading. The book or 
story chosen, however, should not contain a great number of new words or 
structures and the new words and structures that do appear should be ex- 
plained prior to the reading period. 

Once reading has been introduced, the teacher will have to apportion 
her time carefully. Even though the reading reinforces what has been 
learned orally, a great deal of time is still needed for practice in listening 
and speaking. 

Writing 

A little writing can be done soon after the reading readiness activities have 
been initiated in the first year of instruction. For example, after the children 
have become familiar with the labels around the room, they may be asked 
to write similar labels under pictures in their notebooks. 

Formal instruction in script writing is begun in the second year. As in 
the reading program, the teacher does not teach individual letters but words 
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already known. An interesting way to introduce script is by writing the 
names of the children in the class. 

Good writing practice consists of copying accurately simple sentences 
that have been drilled orally; writing the correct form in a structure drill; 
writing accurately from dictation simple sentences that have been drilled 
orally. 

The copying has value since it makes the children concentrate on exact 
reproduction and lays the groundwork for correct writing habits. It also 
offers a means of inductive teaching of structure. After having copied the 
two following sentences, the children will want to know why *12*10 is used 
for a boy and m2*T0 is used for a girl. 

iri 2 y 1210 xin 

Jin2? 21*12*70 X\*7 

With a few more examples, the pattern is easily explained. 

Dictation of simple sentences is another exercise in accurate reproduc- 
tion in graphic symbols of what has been heard over and over again. It 
brings together pronunciation, comprehension, and knowledge of structural 
forms. When the children hear and have to write O’OID 0 , *ft\*I they have to 
understand what the teacher is saying, associate the sounds with die written 
symbols, and remember that O’ and 111 are added in the plural. ' 

In the early stages of writing, it is better to have frequent short dicta- 
tions than occasional long ones. Many teachers find it helpful to dictate at 
least one familiar sentence during each lesson. Following is the recommended 
procedure for a dictation exercise: 

The teacher reads the selection at the normal rate of speed and the 
class listens. 

The class writes as the teacher reads the selection again more slowly, 
pausing after each phrase and giving the punctuation in Hebrew, e.g .: 
P’DS „*npi 

The teacher rereads the selection at normal speed, repeating the punc- 
tuation. 

The children listen again and try to fill in their omissions and correct 
their errors. 

Another type of writing exercise requires filling in the correct form in 
a structure drill. This involves recognition and copying the correct form, as 
in a multiple choice question, or the actual writing of the form as in a 



completion exercise. 






(Multiple Choice) 
(Completion) 


(imia ,1210) 
.nn 2 y rrrtvr 


.nnny mn 

.nn2y i2*i» *tf>M 
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TEACHING GRAMMATICAL STRUCTURES 

Every language has a grammar of its own and every method of teaching a 
language includes some system of teaching grammar. Where the objective 
of a language teaching program is primarily a listening and speaking one, 
grammar is approached in a special way. It is not taught by presenting a 
set of rules to be memorized and applied to specific written exercises. It is 
taught by requiring the imitation and oral practice of authentic models of 
sentences containing specific grammatical items. This is commonly referred 
to as pattern practice. The aim of pattern practice is to make the correct 
use of the grammatical item automatic. As patterns are practiced, the chil- 
dren see the analogies. From the analogies, generalizations are made. The 
generalizations, in turn, eventually enable the student to adapt a specific 
pattern to other linguistic situations. In brief, knowledge of correct forms 
of grammar is acquired through repeated use. 

In an elementary foreign language program where each lesson is de- 
veloped around a conversational center of interest, it is important that none 
of the fundamental grammatical items be neglected. It is hoped, therefore, 
that the following outline of grammatical items to be covered in the first, 
second, and third years of instruction will prove helpful to the teacher. 



First Year of lnstnictio!i 

In the first year of instruction, the following grammatical items are to be 
taught for listening comprehension and speaking only: 

Articles: definite; absence of indefinite 

Nouns: gender; number 

Adjectives: agreement; possessive 

Pronouns: subject 

Verbs: 

Present tense, masculine and feminine, singular: 

nee ,npb /D’ff /fri ,oip 

Polite imperative form; with the infinitive: 

...V rwpan 
,naV? /Dip 1 ? ,nnsft 
1 .rinpV ,hnV ,ink- 



Impcralixtc forms: 



1SS? ,’327 /327 

imp ,mp 

13^ 'I 5 ? 

TO’ff ,’0’27 /D’27 

ihi ,’311 /in 
ivx ,’vx /TX 
inp ,’np ,np 



Numerals: 

Cardinal numbers 1-20, masculine and feminine 
Teach the feminine numbers first; 
in abstract counting, use feminine numbers. 

Ordinal numbers 1-6, masculine 
Telling Time: on tne hour 
Telling age: use of IO *p 

Possession as indicated by the use of the word to 
Use of riKT ,711 

Use of “px /’? 27’ to show possession, affirmative and negative 
Use of ... n UK with definite object 
Days of the week 

Second Year of Instruction 

For Listening Comprehension and Speaking 

All the grammatical items in the first year of instruction are reviewed. In 
addition, the following items are included: 

Use of 3 as a preposition 

Contraction of 3 and n (definite article) 

Contraction of ^ and n (definite article) 

Position of adjectives 

Numerals: Cardinal numbers 21-29, masculine and feminine 
30-100 by decades 

Simple Arithmetical expressions: ...p ?32n D’nw 
Verbs: 

Present tense, singular and plural, masculine and feminine of 

nn ,U0 ,3113 
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Polite imperative form with the infinitive: 

D*2n? ,n;is? /Kip? /wo’? 

Imperative forms: 

imp ,’inp ,Kl? 

13113 ,’3113 ,3113 

inns /nns /tins 
i0’3n /o»3n ,c3n 

Names of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in sequence (for the second 
half of the second year). 

Since Hebrew has a non-Roman alphabet, some systematic recopution and 
writing practice are required. With the reading and writing skills not for- 
mally Introduced until the second year of instruction, it is impossible to 
expect the youngsters to be able, at the end of that year, to write the correct 
forms of all the structural items listed. The teacher will use her own judg- 
ment as to how quickly and to what extent the children will transfer their 
audio-lingual learnings to the graphic skills. It is wise to proceed slowly at 
first. Most teachers will find that by the end of the second year of instruc- 
tion, the children will recognize the correct forms of the following gram- 
matical structures. This means that they will be able to answer multiple 
choice questions based on these structures: 

Articles: definite 

Nouns: gender; number; plurals; duals 

Verbs: 1st, 2nd and 3rd person singular of the present tense, masculine 
and feminine 
Adjectives: agreement 



Third Year of Instruction 

For Listening Comprehension and Speaking 

All the grammatical items listed for the 1st and 2nd year of instruction are 
reviewed. In addition, the following items are added: 

Adjectives: “Irregular” agreement: 1113’ 

Verbs: 

Present tense: masculine and feminine, singular and plural of verbs 
covered in the vocabulary 
Imperative . 

Telling time: on the half hour 

Numerical value of the letters in the Hebrew alphabet 



For Writing , 

It is expected that by the end of the third £5 

will be able to do simple written exercise such P 

choice based on the grammatical terns hsted for the first, secono, 

years of instruction. 

TEACHING CULTURAL IACKGROUNDS 

The following quotations highlight the relationship between language an 

mlture as it is understood today: , . , 

-A foreign language is the way that a native speaker of it feels, dunks, 

culture it should.* '“"“ u Sdte“ ladon in 

^ anut^ncehmade, we may miss its f u» 1 imphatdm. or mean- 
• rr Thr» tir of lan^ua^c study with culture is not -an option to i>e dis 
ctLd in terms of die preferences of the individual but ^ J 

S^g tends to follow in direct 

iJty of die conceptions diey weave about the words bug 

" Smv teacher in die elementary ^oo. teaching Hebmw 
culture does not mean teaching a compretove u°nder- 

~ - o£ 

'^During the time allotted for foreign language study die t-Aerhmach- 
in. culture every time she talks Hebrew. Her gestures, her excla— her 
intonation, her voice, her mannerisms are no longer American. For die 

stbsss 

iiicnto, 1961. 

4. Politzer. op. cit. 

5. Brooks, op. cit . 
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foreign language teacher who is a. native of the foreign country, this comes 
naturally. For the others, authenticity can be assured by the supplementary 
use of well chosen records, tapes, filmstrips and films. 

The pictures, posters and maps displayed in the room will add to the 
foreign atmosphere. A special area, rp~n> nrs should be set aside for die 
display of Israeli coins, stamps, dolls, bocks, calendars, newspapers items, menus, 
etc. Hie children should be encouraged to add to the collection and die di-play 
Aould be changed periodically to keep interest alive. 

The poems and songs taught with each topic should be Hebrew poems 
and songs, not translations from the English. This is important since the 
songs and poems of a country are a basic part of its cultural heritage. 

As the topics are developed, and after the children have learned to 
talk in Hebrew about their immediate environment, the conversation can 
be geared to a similar situation in the foreign country. The topics based on 
the city, transportation, and the park, for example, can he developed first 
with American scenes and then with Israeli scenes. 

In the third year of instruction, where the center of interest is a trip 
abroad, ea<*h lesson should make Israel a little more real, and the Israeli 
neoole a little more understandable to the youngsters. 

Holidays, as they occur through the year, may be the motivation for 
the learning of specific holiday greetings and vocabulary, as well as for a 
comparison of the way of celebrating that holiday in the native country and 
the foreign country. 

Finally, books in English about Israel should be recommended to in- 
terested students for supplementary reading, or suggested as possible hook 
reports in the language arts program. 

If in teaching the foreign language, we have managed to break down 
the children’s monocultural orientation, and to build up an acceptance and 
understanding of a way of life that is different from *heir own, we are well 
on our way to achieving one of the broader goals of foreign language study. 



USING AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

In developing the four skills in the foreign language course, the teacher can 
use effectively any number of visual and audiai aids to present, supplement 

or reinforce some part of each lesson. 

Real objects, models and pictures are used for the presentation of every 
topic. Each new word in the foreign language is associated with an object, 
model or picture, so that English will not have to be used as an intermediary. 
To stimulate conversation based on the various topics, such as the 
family, the home, clothing, transportation, the city, etc., large pictures of 



scenes based on the topics are most useful. Wherever possible Israeli Inures 
should he used in addition to the American so that some aspect of the daily 
life of the Israeli people is absorbed together vdth the language. 

Every language room should also have a good map of die countiy, as 
well as posters and photographs of places of interest. All of the material in 
the nv™ m coins, stamps, books, newspapers, mapnn^ calendars, 
menus, etc., are considered visual aids and further die teaching of the culture 

of die country. 

For cultural information as well as visual stimuli for conversation, wel 
chosen slides, filmstrips and films can be used. The Bureau of Auo.o-V.suaI 
Instruction evaluates new materials, and every year prepares approve 
of filmstrips, slides and discs. For the free loan of 16mm sound films and 
tape recordings, teachers may refer to the bulletin, Instructional Films and 
Tapes, issued by the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instrucuon, 131 Livingston 

Street. 

The record player and the tape recorder arc invaluable aids to the 
foreign language teacher, and should be so situated that they can be used 
frequently with the least amount of inconvenience. It is by means of rccor 
and tapes that the children learn to listen to and to understand the hn S““S 
as it is spoken by different people. It is also by means of the record and the 
tape thafthe authentic, native pronunciation is brought into the ctassroom. 
Recor ds are particularly useful in the teaching of songs, especially when 
teachers are not confident in their own musical ability. 

The tape recorder, which is the core of the language laboratory, is a 
most versatile piece of equipment However, its effectiveness depends upon 
the Quality of the tapes used. The tape recorder can be used for pronuncia- 
tion drills, structure drills, dictation exercises, comprehension exercises and 
for testing both pronunciation and listening comprehension. goo pro- 
nunciation drill tape provides a model, a pause for repetition, and u.e c r- 
rect model again. A good structure drill tape also has a pause for pupil 
response, provides the correct answer and then has another pause for rcpeti- 

tion of the correct answer. . 

For use of the tape recorder in testing pronunciation and listening 

comprehension, see section on “Testing” in this bulletin. 

Language teachers in die schools where language laboratories have 
been installed are referred to the bulletin Using Laboratory Techniques m 
Teaching Foreign Languages in New York City Schools. 

of Education of the City 

Teaching Foreign Languages in New York City ocnoois. oum 

Report. New York: The Board. 1961. 60 p. 
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The Division of Elementary Schools is selecting and distributing to 
each language class suitable equipment, books, records and other materials 
which help achieve the goals of the foreign language instructional program. 



TESTING 



In the elementary school phase of foreign language study, where objective 
tests of language achievement as valid measures of accepted criteria are not 
always readily available, teacher judgments of pupil ability based on day- 
to-day observations of performance provide a major basis for evaluation. 
Periodic administration of well-constructed achievement tests, whether 
teacher-made or in the form of uniform examinations, will serve to con- 
tribute to both pupil motivation and adaptations of instructional approaches. 

An effective test, whether standardized or teacher-constructed, must be 
based firmly and representatively upon the objectives of the curriculum. 
Since the New York City FLES program emphasizes the skills of under- 
standing, speaking, reading and writing with primary emphasis on under- 
standing and speaking, similar relative emphases should be allotted within 
the tests which are constructed. 



IvecGgii ition of such relative weightings vv an csscutmi t vi 
development of the New York City Foreign Language Achievement Series 
of tests in elementary French and Spanish. The objectives of the elementary 
Hebrew curriculum are basically the same. Analysis of the curriculum in all 
the elementary foreign language programs makes it essential that the testing 
program provide evaluative measurements to tap the following areas: 



1. listening 

2. speaking (pronunciation, intonation, and rhythm) 

3. oral reading 

4. spontaneous responses in the foreign language 

5. reading comprehension 

6. recognition of correct written structural patterns 

In addition, to assist teachers in constructing their own objective tests 
for classroom use, the following section presents appropriate objective test 
items for each of the language skills. It is realized that it is not always pos- 
sible to lest one specific skill with one particular test item. Some test items 
will, for example, test aural comprehension as well as oral ability, and read- 
ing as well as writing. Whenever possible, an attempt should be made, either 
in item construction or in scoring criteria, to keep the various major skills 
separated. 



Listeaiag 

Response to Commands 

From the very beginning of the course, the teacher can test a child’s under- 
standing of what she is saying by noting his response to commands given 
in the foreign language. At first, these commands arc simple: 

n’nn nx nns 

They can become more difficult: 

.ms7> jinx nsoan nx rupi Tan ex np ^ 

The commands in this type of test may be made by a voice on tape. How- 
ever, whether on tape or live, this test would have to be administered on 

an individual basis. 

Comprehension of Names of Objects 

For this type of test, the teacher may use a tape recorder and rexographed 
sheets which contain several scries of pictures. The voice on tape names an 
object and the children mark the corresponding picture on their papers. 

Comprehension of Action Words and Phrases 

Here again the teacher may use the Jape recorder and rexographed booklets 
containing several scries of pictures. The voice on tape makes a statement 
and the children mark the picture that best represents what they hear. For 
example, the children hear nasm nn. They see on their, papers four pic- 
tures. They must mark the one which illustrates the fact that it is a windy day. 

Comprehension of Thoughts as Expressed by Patterns 
Peculiar to the Foreign Language 

For this question, too, a series of pictures is needed. The voice on tape 
makes an incomplete statement. One of the pictures in the series correctly 
completes the thought. The children mark the correct picture. 

Voice on tape: ... /X iVin ’jX 213XID P'" fit^XD 

Pictures: butcher, baker, doctor, dentist 
The children mark the picture of the dentist. 



True or False: X? ,P 

For this question, the children write JD or X7 
by the voice on tape. 



in response to statements made 
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.urn tip ostt 

.rag? xpaa urns 

This is really a listening comprehension test since the only writing required 
is ]D 

oTthe tape asks a question and then gives four possible = 
preceded by the numbers 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 . The children put a mark on the numb 
that corresponds to the correct answer. 

Voice: ?Dv>n *rixn aia no 

___ * .nan min .1 

•D’ns? njTpj 1 3 

naw n ’ix .4 ni .2 

, 1 m j „ ... 19Q4 and should put a mark on the 2. 

On their papers the children see Z, , 

Completion followed by four answers. 

An incomplete sentence is heard P® , .1 correct 

1 , 2 , 3 , 4 . The children mark the number which correspond 



mswer. 



Voice: ...OP DPH 

PBTOn OP 3 

.latri xax .4 



.nxa Vrra .1 
.’3S7 op .2 



Comprehension of a Paragraph or a Short Story 

This is the most difficult of the listening comprehension test ques 1 • 

voice on tape -ds s - £ £ ST-ST.— 

mark the number which corresponds 

to the correct answer. 

Speaking 

Unless a language laboratory is available, the ^ n ^must te ad- 
ministered individually and away from the rest of the class, 
eral ways of administering the speaking test. 

Without tape recorder —The teacher asks the questions. The child 

1 svvers . The teacher rates the responses im- 

mediately using a numerical scale. 

Withonetaperecorder-The teacher asks the qu«>tio ~ 

records his responses on tape. The tapes ar 
rated after all the children have been tested. 



O 

ERIC 
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With two tape recorders — The two tape recorders arc set up so that the 

pupil tested hears the taped voice through a 
set of ear phones and records his answer on 
another tape. 

Testing the speaking skills means testing pronunciation and intonation, 
ability to express thoughts (which implies comprehension of what has been 
heard) and control of structural patterns. 



Mimicry 

In this type of question, the child repeats exactly what the voice on tape 
savs. Each item in this question is chosen for a particular sound. One way 
of' rating this type of question is on a numerical scale with numbers from 
1 to 3 (1 unsatisfactory, 2 satisfactory, 3 superior). 

Oral Reading 

Each child is asked to read a selection made up of a recombination of 
familiar material. To standardize the rating procedure, it is best to have the 
oral reading recorded on tape. The rating is based on a numerical scale and 
should take into consideration pronunciation of sounds, intonation, and 
reading with comprehension. 

Spontaneous Response to Questions 

In this type of test the teacher or the voice on tape asks a question and the 
•'oungster records his answer. This question tests comprehension of the 
spoken language, the ability to frame a response spontaneously in the cor- 
rect structural form, and to give that response freely with t.ic correct pro- 
nunciation and intonation. 

Spontaneous Response to a Picture 

In this type of question the child is shown a picture and is asked to talk 
ateut it The answer must cover specific items such as: Who is ,n the pic- 
tiirp? Where is he? What is he doing? 



Reading 

Multiple Choice 

This test can be administered to a group. The children have in front of them 
a reading selection made up of a recombination of the vocabulary and 
structural patterns taught. They are asked to read the paragraph and an- 
swer the questions based on it. Each question is followed by four answci , 

one of which is correct. 



True False 

For this test, the same procedure is followed as for the multiple choice read- 
ing comprehension test. However, after reading the selection, the children 
are required to indicate whether the statements based on it are true or false. 

Reading and Structure 

This is a group test. The children are confronted with written sentences 
each of which has a word or phrase missing. Several choices appear m 
parentheses at the end of each sentence. The correct answer must be selected. 
For this test the children must know how to read, and also have a recogni- 
tional knowledge of the grammatical structure involved. 

(nama ,ama) .manoa *^ ,n 



Writing 

Dictation 

Writing tests are administered to the entire group. In the dictation test, a 
selection can be read by the teacher or by a voice on tape. The dictation is 
usually read once while the children listen. It is read again as the children 
write. A third reading permits them to look over their work and make 

corrections. 

Writing and Structure 

In this test the children are asked to write the correct form based on a pat- 
tern given as a model. 

.Dan •fr’n 





.Tiny rump twx 
.Tiny 



Suggested Topics: 

First Year of Instruction 



(The teacher is not expected to exhaust all of the suggested topics or vocabu- 
lary items. The teacher should make a selection in accordance with the 
needs of the class and the time available). 

MY SCHOOL 

(Greetings, Introductions, Days of the Week) 

Introduction 

These arc the first lessons in Hebrew. The teacher is the major resource in 
the language learning process. It is her enthusiasm for the Hebrew language 
and her understanding of the Israeli people which arouse and sustain the 
children’s interest. It is a good idea to begin by teaching the youngsters how 
to greet each other in Hebrew. If at the end of the first Hebrew lesson, they 
can say and understand a few simple sentences, their excitement and feel- 
ing of accomplishment will go a long way in helping them over the hurdles 
that lie ahead. 



Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher walks up to a child, shakes his hand and says, "qOT Dft27". 
She then pretends to be *101’ and answers for him "mi a Dft2 V, 
This is repeated with several youngsters until it is obvious that most of the 
children in the class can pronounce mia Dll? 2? and understand that it is 
a greeting. The teacher may then begin to vary the pattern by using 
D' J ‘ft' J Dft2? and by requiring a choral answer nma Dft27. 

2. The teacher continues by saying, mia (She points to herself.) 

D’*P»^n DJ1K. (She points to the children.) The meaning of these words 
is conveyed by pointing and gestures. This leads to: 

tD’inftnn ns’K ? nman na’x 

.D’Tatan nun .n-nan njn 



3. 



The dialogue is then developed as follows: 
Feminine Masculine 



.’ft max ftiy own : nma 
? Dtyn na 



.’ft inK ftu? aun : mia 
? *ftw aiyn na 
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(She points to a girl and answers for 
her.) 

.nan ’to dot 
. nan ’to dot :nan 
.nan ,tx» did : mia 



(She points to a boy and answers for 
him.) 

.pixn ’to DOT 
.pun ’to dot : p'tn 
.pun nxa mo :!rna 



While teaching the pattern ’to DOT the teacher has the opportunity 
of pronouncing for each child the Hebrew equivalent of his name^Fiom this 
time on it is suggested that the -Hebrew names be used during the Hebrew 
lessons If a child has a name for which there is no Hebrew equivalent, he 
may, if he wishes, select a Hebrew name to be used during the Hebrew lessons. 
Following is a list of some popular names for boys and girls. (Names are listed 
in Hebrew alphabetical order.) Selection of names with the same ini soun 
may facilitate the transition. 



Boys’ Names 



English 


Hebrew 


John 


pm’ 


Jonathan 


imi’ 


Joseph 


nor 


Jacob (Jack) 




Isaac 


pns’ 


Lawrence 




Michael 




Mark (Mathew) 




Moses 


HOT 


Nathan 


iw 


Nathaniel 


imam 


Ezra 


xr.y 


Emanuel (Manny) 


touay 


Philip 


onr-a 


Reuben (Robert) 


pun 


Ronald (Ronnie) 


n 


Raphael 


toDT 


Saul 


l?ixc/ 


Solomon (Sanford) 


nato 


Samuel 


toaaty 


Simon 


pyaw 



English 


Hebrew 


Abraham (Allan) 


Oman 


(Avery) 

Adam (Andrew) 


D1K 


(Earle) 

Aaron (Arnold) 


pnR 


Eli (Elliot) 


’to /in’to 


Amnon 


paax 


Leo (Leonard) 


nx 


Benjamin (Bennett) 


I’D’P 


Benedict (Barnett) 


ina 


(Barry) (Bertram) 
Gabriel 


tonax 


Geoffrey (Jay) 


■n 


David 


in 


Don (Donald) 


D 


Daniel 


to’JT 


William 


3XT 


Herman (Harold) 


o”n 


Judah (Judd) 


mm’ 


Joel 


tol’ 



Girls 5 Names 




English 


Hebrew 


Hannah (Ann) 


mn 


(Anita) 




Toby (Bonnie) 


nmo 


Judith (Judy) 


n’Twv 


Josephine 


nsD'p 

♦ 


Leah (Lee) 


ns? 


(Lillian) (Lynn) 




Mildred (Regina) 


nm>» 


Miriam (Mary) 


ono 


(Myra) 




Natalie 


non: 


Alice 


art® 


Pearl 


nros 


Rebecca 


npm 


Rachel (Rae) 


?m 


Ruth 


nn 



English 


Hebrew 


Abigail (Abby) 




Amy 


nmnK 


Elizabeth (Ailene) 




Ellen (Elaine) 


mV* 


Sandra 


n-moaVx 


Esther (Estelle) 


ir.ox 


Bella 


nnVn 


Joyc„ (Jewel) 


nVn 


Deborah (Debby) 


mm 


(Doris) (Dorothy) 


Dinah (Diane) 


nn 


Joy 


rmn 


Eve (Evelyn) 


mn 


Helen (Vivian) 


jpn 


(Vera (Veda) 


Hilda 


mVn 



4. The teacher points out that after greeting one another, we usually ask 
about our health: 



Feminine 

na 

nan »*iKa mo 
.min »mo2 



Masculine 

t naito na 
? nai^w nai »*ma mo 
.rmn »*rcoa 



5 At any time during this series of lessons, the teacher may introduce the 
dlys of the week, one day a, a time. On tire comer of the board she may 

write: 

sw nv am 






When the children begin noticing the day of the week and asking ques- 
tions, they are ready for: 

? nv»n jnmw or nrx 
.pvriv) w nv ni’n 

27 



i 



6. As an outgrowth of the dialogue on health ? no the teacher may point 
to the board where the names of absentees are recorded, and say: 

.mon ana .non *ioi’ ?icn ’a 
;bon ^Vin ion ?a’ia mon ?na 

After several days the children will be able to say: 

.rftin ion .non *101’ 

.nVin ion .mon ana 



7. Finally, a dialogue similar to the following may be developed: 

.O’T?’ ,010 ipo 

.mia ..mo ipo 

non na 
.*oi’ non 
dot noi 

.nb moj ’bp dot 
?*]oi’ /jaito na 
.rmn /nta oio 
? leito noi 
.nun ,noo 
?mian nsnt 
. mion mn 
? n’TO^nn ns’X 
.DH’a^nn nin 
? dot 37101270 ni» nr>x 
. . . oi’ ni’n 
? ion ’a 
.ion a»n 
? xin ion jna 
.n^in Kin 

ibon 

.D’i^’ .mxmnb 

Explain that the words D’TD^n ,D’l!?’ may include both boys and girls. 
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Related Vocabulary sad Patterns of Speech 



pum nr 




min 


aibw 


’527 nr 




.333 min 


(3D) I11K 


’27’727 DP 




fi27?32 


21335 


’>’33 DP 




yna 


arm ,mia 


’span dp 




nVin ,n^in 


.333’ sfp 


’2727 DP 




men /ion 


nrfr ,D’3^?’ 


21327 DP 




’a 


2ii3’a^n ,D’3’a^n 


DID 3J>2 




Di’n 


.33.3 


did nb'b 




...1 


DID 


01327 21327 






3KD DID 




jman nan 




? 1*727 D27.3 HD 




.nnan n:n 




? 1^727 D27.3 .38 


? DPH 513273 DP npK 




. . . ’^27 D27.3 




..DP DPH 




. . . 1^27 D27.3 




? nan ’a 




. . . 1^27 D27.3 




.ion xw 




? iaito na 




.man jpn 




? iai^27 na 



Suggested Activities 

1. Pairs of children are called on to dramatize a dialogue. 

2. A boy or girl is chosen to act as teacher and direct the conversation. 

3. In “round-robin” fashion, a child asks a question and calls on a friend 
to answer. He, in turn, asks a different question of a third child, etc. 

4. Courtesy expressions in Hebrew are used by the teacher whenever the 
opportunity arises. When a child hands her an object she says, *13121. 
Whenever a child says, 213121, the teacher answers, 333 Vib by or 
H27P33. 

5. Game 

One child stands with his back to the class. Another child stands up and 
says, •HD'P 0*^727. The first child attempts to guess the identity of 
the speaker by replying, . . . *|to D27.3. As soon as he guesses correctly 
he is given the answer, • - . ’7u / u27.3 ,’D. He returns to his seat and the 
other child takes his place. 

For variation, these may be substituted for 01^27 : 
jump an ,Dtf>27 nim ,2id riW> ,210 






6. Poems 



(2) 

urn D'?? nno 
/p27ici dp dph 
,*227 dp nno 
P2P^27 dp D’jnna 
dp dp 

p'SPD DP ISSi 
ma J1327 
.tttipd dp 

(onn .n) 



7. Songs 
(3) 



03^5 D1VT27 12X277 
0V?2? *D1327 12X371 
8J2D^ Oll?27 



(1) 

?]D? TP «~a 
42m’ ’727 Di?7i 
tns’ ttt?’ ,1027 no 

.7712712 ’327 02777 

(onn .n) 



( 1 ) 

(2) onan oito 

.01^27 /D1^27 
jnxinn7 ,mxin7£> 

7 .01^27 ,OlV87 



77T12> P27K3 DP 

tttq? ’227 op 

,77TQ9 ’27^27 D1’ 

.tma? 

7ma> ’5’33 DP 

rmaj ’ 2 ?’nn Di’ 

# 7mn? ’2727 DP 

.tttq? 

(3) 7im2D D327 DP 

9 -Tirma 



MY CLASSROOM 

(Objects, Colors, Numbers, Weather, Time) 



reduction 

t teacher uses the classroom and the objects in it as the major resource 
this series of lessons. 

On record, Shiray Gan , Minedco. 



r 



t 
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After tiic exchange of greetings and conversation based on the previously 
learned topic, the teacher, using gestures, starts with ?.TT no and answers 
herself, "I'm ni. She then points to the door, the window, the Avail, etc. and 
asks each time, ?nr HO. She shrugs her shoulders, pauses, but doesn’t 

answer. 



Suggested Procedure 

L The children arc now ready to learn the Hebrew equivalents for some 
of the objects around them. To teach rfn the teacher will point to the 
door and say, ?JlXT no J0t*fr JlVi nxr ?HXT no. The class in chorus 
will repeat, IlM OKI. Pupils will then be called upon individually until the 
questions and answers are generally understood and correctly pronounced. 
The teacher will guard against going too quickly and introducing too many 
new words or expressions during one lesson. She will also be careful to allow 
at each stage enough time for repetition and review. 



2. To teach new patterns with the learned vocabulary the teacher will 
continue with: 



Feminine 

.nVm ’3*7 : mio 
.nyrn yt nayin ^x : my 

jfrta y? 373XK ’O’W : «TtfO 

.nyrn y? ?axx now ^x : my 



Masculine 

jiyrn yt *i^> . mio 
.nyrn Vx iVin ’jx :iy 
.nyrn y? yaxx o’w : mio 
.nyrn y? ow ’jx 



3. This may be expanded to include: 

Feminine 

.’O'!? 

.no? ’3X 

/3W 

.nawr> ’2X 



Masculine 

.mp 

.OP 

.aw 
.nwv> mx 



4. When the children can actively use such words as 

,rns? /iso ,y*T ,my 

colors may be introduced. The teacher has with her sheets of colored paper, 
pencils of different colors, fla^s of several countries, etc., and proceeds with: 

rwn jax no 

.(nai awx .piT) mix van 

? -ppn i?ax no 

•Ciai ,pit lay yna "ppn 

3i 




? vpj?n Vain >3x r.a 

.ptt Virp pa?n 

ippnaxn tar 3 ?ax no 
.Vinai pV /DVtx ’apnowT tem 

5. The objects in the classroom may also be used to introduce numerals 
from one to ten. 

/pi tfra ,dw nnx sitronan dk nsio 

.nvpnan m visa 

The children then count in Hebrew, the books, chairs, boys, girls, etc. 

6. Once the children are familiar with the word orn the subject of 
weather may be introduced. This is done incidentally and the expres- 
sions taught should depend upon the weather at that particular time. 
On a beautiful day, for example, the Hebrew teacher may walk 
into the room, look out of the window and enthusiastically exclaim, 
! orn no. This leads to BW! ? DVn TlKii 3TO no. That is all 
the “weather” taught on that occasion. Another time, the teacher 
will start with, ! DlVl D’>3 K? and add appropriately. 111’ &V or 
nr D1W. 

7. Similarly, how to tell time may be taught informally. When the chil- 
dren know the numbers in Hebrew, they may as one of their games, 
point to any number on the clock and call on their friends to say 
the number in Hebrew. Somewhere in the room there should be a large 
cardboard clock with movable hands. Then, at any appropriate time, 
.preferably on the hour, the teacher may look at her watch and say, 

HJtfn ? n>E?n na. She then moves the hands of the artificial clock 

to the actual time and repeats, nSEtfl ?nytfn “a .")E> 

This is repeated several times by the class, by smaller groups and by 
individuals. No more complicated expressions are taught at this time. 

On another day, toward the end of the Hebrew lesson, the teacher 
may suddenly look at her watch and say, na ,mtP5? D’htf 323 TtSWX 
0 m nywn ? njwn. In this way, telling time has meaning and falls 
right into the activities and experiences of the day instead of being an iso- 
lated lesson. 
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Related Vocabulary aud Patterus of Speech 



TinK /*mK 

’1127 ,’327 ,0*1127 #0*227 
27V27 ,7127727 
533K „"5nK 
272371 ,71270m 
2727 ,712727 
5327 #715327 
71212327 ,7121027 
52711 #7152711 
3275 ,713275 
713275 nnK ,3275 HIK 
m275 D*7127 ,3275 0*227 
0*3275 
7121071 



? . . . 71 53S no 

?71T no 

? 3*1K71 2T0 710 
? 7152771 HO 
.rin3 0*52 
.fin3 0*52 KV 
.331’ 0272 
.331* 2V27 
.(27V27 ,D*n27) nnK 7152771 
.713275 D*n27 71527,3 



11527 


330 71*3 


tan 


33n 


71*335 


7lV3 


71*ta2K 


liVn 


*2p’30K 


*1’? 


D13K 


7i3pn 


PV 


712S3 


tana 


Koa 


i?13* 

3in27 


inV27 

mV 


ainx 


3*2 


1*33 


pno 


*1321213 


330 


o’Vpn 


7133nO 


tap0273 


3*2 


11053 


11335 


Vo 


05 



...h> 53SK (*0*27) 0*27 
...VK (’3 s ?) 1*7 
. . . n r.K (*nso) 330 
...Vy 53XK (H027) 027 *2K 

...Vk (JiaVm) iViti *2K 
...nnK (n3Dio) 3010 *2K 
101 ? #*oip ,oip 

1327 ,*327 ,327 
(no?) 0? *2K 



Suggested Activities 

1. A child is chosen to act as teacher and to conduct a conversation. 

2. The children ask one another questions in “round-robin” fashion. 

3 The dialogue of the previously learned topic is expanded to include: 
? . . . n 53X no ? nr no and all the language patterns developed m 

this topic. 



4. The teacher may vary the dialogue by introducing such common ex- 



pressions as: 

713331 DlV27 
33*i3 
niKannV 
*3 nr 



tan 

*K313 

523 nan 
aio fro 
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5. One child may be called upon to name a color such as, PIT. He, in tu r n , 
calls on another child who points to the green wall and says, plV Tpn. 
This continues as other children name all the green objects for which He- 
brew equivalents have been learned. This activity is repeated with each color. 

6. There should be a large Hebrew calendar somewhere in the classroom. 
This will afford an opportunity to briefly explain the difference between 
the lunar (Hebrew) and the solar calendars and to introduce the names 
of the Hebrew months. On the comer of the board, however, the 
teacher may continue to write in Hebrew the date according to the 
general (solar) calendar, as done previously. 

7. Games 

a. A child turns his back to the class. The class chooses an object. The 
child asks, ? D’^pn HT DX1. When he gives the right answer, the 
class says, D’^pfl HI ,p. He is permitted three guesses. 

b. A child turns his back to the class. The class hides an object. The 
child tries to find the object. The class sings a Hebrew song. As the 
child approaches the object, the class sings more loudly. If he walks 
in the wrong direction, the class rings more softly. To vary the game, the 
children, instead of ringing, may say, 1X0 ,1X0 ,1X0 Dn ; 1X0 nn ; Dtl 
or /mo ,1X0 ,1X0 ip ; 1X0 Ip ;1p, depending on the child’s dis- 
tance from the object 

c. One child taps a pencil and others are called on to tell in Hebrew 
how many taps were heard. 

d. This is a vocabulary game. One child starts by touching a chair 
and saying, XD3 Han. The second child touches the chair and a book 
and says, 1201 X05 ,13,1. Each child, in turn, goes through file same 
list of objects in the same order, adding one more each time. 

e. Children play this game in a circle. One child walks around the 
outside of the circle holding a kerchief and reciting the verse. At 
the word 1PX1 he places the kerchief on a child’s head. Both run 
around the circle in the same direction. Whoever gets back to the 
vacated place first wins. 

nnx ,D’iw nnx 
.D’T3 nnsoo ^ 

,vhm D’iw nnx 
.ttxin by nnsoon 
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8. Poems 

a. This may be recited in two parts. One child asks the question (the 
first two lines). Another child recites the answer, pointing to the 
parts of the room as he names them. 

A child’s name may be substituted for the word rm». 

titd no ,mia 
*nna no 

non ,l*n ,mpn ,v p 
.ep ,*nna up 

b. Children in Israel chant this verse as they bounce a ball, turning 
a foot over the ball at the last word of each line. 

,>sm tiro ,nnK 
.’opoa s?M *mK epr 
’sm nvV oto tnn 
.•>xm ,nw jinn 



9. Songs 



pfin ^ina 
/]Dpn inn 
anal aio ova 



(i) 



( 2 ) 

ap?p li’mt ,apjr lrmt 
fc* ,12m ^>r 
*>x^xo paysn >x^?xo pnysn 
>X >X >X 

bn bn bn 

(This is sung to the tune of “Frere Jacques.”) 

(3) 

DBtt ,D1W 
.fina v 
iv»an 

ii .rn ,yn ,yn 



10. M. Gorali and D. Samburshy, * 1WW ™ (* “ 4 >* 

11. Music in Hannah Harris, ct. al, Kindergarten Manual (p. 37) 
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Mr FAMILY 

(Members, Age, Pels) 

Introduction 

For this lesson, the teacher displays large clear pictures of a family. She 
is prepared with toy animals or pictures of animals to represent pets. She is 
ready to use in her Hebrew conversation any of the pets tne children have 
been caring for in the classroom, i.c., turtles, goldfish, etc. 



Suggested Procedure 

1. The attention of the class is directed to a large picture of a family- 
including mother, father, sister, brother and baby, or to dolls, models 
or puppets that clearly represent a family. The teacher begins with: 

? nnswan ns’x 

.nnswan nan 

?nnswan ns’x ,B’*ft’ 

The children answer: .nnSIPan 

In a similar manner the Hebrew words for the otlici members of the 
family are presented. 



2. The family is given a Hebrew name, and the conversation proceeds 
as follows: 

? axn DC? no 

.*m nrca axn dp 

? nxn op na 

.mi ana nxn aw 

?mnxn arc na 

.an nn mnxn an; 

? nxn ac; na 

.nn p nxn arc 

? pir nn an; na 

.*nj ana’s pu’nn an; 

The teacher explains that we omit the word “is” in Hebrew. (It is 
understood.) 

3. Once the vocabulary is familiar to the children, they extend its use 
by referring to their own families. 
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? opt?) i^ip axn nv na 

in axn dip 

? (n*7ff) ftw axn dip na 

.in (nto) i^ axn dp 

? (-jto) i^ip Dxn Dir na 

.D’ia ’to Dxn dip 

? (nto) ito Dxn dip na 

.D’ia (nto) ito Dxn dip 

? oto) ito nxn dip na 

.’ana ’to nxn dip 

27) ito nxn dip na 

(nto) ito nxn dip 

? (ito) ito ninxn D27 na 

.n’n ’to mnxn dip 

? (n*?27) ito mnxn dip na 

.n’n (nto) ito mnxn dip 

Enough practice and repetition should be allowed so that the chil- 
dren, without resorting to grammatical analysis, automatically use 
.13727 ,.lto /ito /]to ,lto ,'>'727 

4. Descriptive words may now be introduced. Pointing again to the 
picture of the father, the teacher says: 

?tora nxn oxn 
.tyi3 axn ,ia 
?pp pi 3 ’im nxn 
.■jap pi3’nn ,p 

This will lead to descriptions of the children’s families. 

Introduce the use of xax ,xax, explaining that these words are 
used by a child when addressing (or referring to) his own father and 
mother. 

? .ID’ (ito) ito DXn 
.na’ xax ,p 

?ait 3 ( 1 * 727 ) 1*727 3 X 77 

aia xax 42 



5. By introdudng the question, ? 1^ 27’ ... naa the teacher provides the 
children with an opportunity to: 

a. Review numbers 



.D’nX ’327 27’ 



? city 17 ip’ D’nx naa 



b. Use the negative 



?(f?) y? vr nrnx naa 



.nwx ,5 ? tk 

c. Practice some of the fonns of . • • ’7 &’ 1 

?V? cp D'ns naa 

.D’nK nB?ra wP 

irf? up nrnx naa 

.nnx nwx v* 



6. ? 0?2?) "ptf nnSEJaa O’ffjX naD is a difficult question, but if die teach- 

er can work it in at this point, it would add interest to the conversation 
and provide a review for numbers. 

? (W ibw nnarcaa D’lm naa 

.-•'pip nnawaa owax wan bp 



7. Now the children are ready to talk about “age.” 



?nnx naa ]a 

.JJBH 1 ]3 MX 

?nx naa na 



.yvn na mx 

? (li?E7) nxn naa 73 
.vac? 73 nxn 

? qto mnxn naa na 
.nwy D^nur na ’to mnxn 



8. Later, by use of pictures, stuffed animals, classroom pets or even a 
live pet brought to school by one of the children, the names of the 
common pets are taught. 

? ,*1T na 

.a^a nr 

t^innn ns’X 

.^nnn nan 



9. Once the names of the pets are learned, they can be practiced with 
all the previously learned patterns. 

?anr n bph 

.anr an ^ bp ,p 
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? (1*52?) 1^72? 2S,1 >2X mO 

.pn’ ’527 asn 

(1^27) 1^27 ^innn 

.iap ’52? *5inn,i ,X5 

? (1^72?) *tf?27 51311,1 D27 *10 

.)PP’5 ’^27 51371,1 327 

? (1^27) *|527 3*53,1 327 *13 

♦17132 ’527 3^3,1 327 



10. When the children have attained sufficient mastery of the Hebrew 
equivalents of members of the family and pets, and are reasonably 
fluent in using them with all the previously learned patterns, the teacher 
introduces *p 5? /nnx ,’235 ,5? ,3713 ,2. This is done by poiiiluig once 
again to the family picture: 



.’371T mas 1’ 5? ’371T inx 
.ana ’ 29 ^? ,127a 
.lTiton nnn a^on 



?’2ni ]vtx ns’X 
?.i2?a ,i9’x 
? 2*521 ns’x 
? 51371,1 ,i9’x 



.xoan by Vmna 

Then, using objects in the room, or other pictures 

?ii9s,i ns’K 

.737,1 by H9X,i 

? 17132 ,19’X 

♦norm by 17132 



1 1. Finally, the children are expected to converse with one another using 
the following dialogue: 

? 2*73 1^ 27’71 ,3p3?’ : 3X1 
.ns’i lap a!?3 ">b 27’ ,p ;3p3?’ 

? 1^27 327,1 na : 3KT 
.2,12,1 tf>27 327,1 : 3?$?’ 

? 1*527 3^3,1 J72X ,ia : 3XT 
.IffiU? ’*515 3^3,1 : 3p3?’ 

? 2XT ,3^3 1^7 27’, 1 




.■jap *7ion ’*7 2 ?’ 72R ,k*7 : ski 
? l\? 2 ? Vwnn 027 no :2 ?>’ 
. 7 pp\? ’/27 7ionn 02 ? : 2Ri 
?]PP^> J 2 X no : 2 ?>’ 

.113*0 727 7PP*7 : 2RI 

Adaptations 

? 21 nV) 1*7 2?\*i 
?iiax 

?’2m 
?2m ;»i 

? (1*72?) l!?27 2Xn 027 .“0 
? d^z?) ito main 

\ ? (172?) 1*72? ’210.1 

j .*» 

, Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 



121 D ,310 




nna 2 ?o 


ns’ ,na’ 


rnn 


2K 


’727 


Til p 


K2K 


1*727 ,1^2? 


m 03 


OK 


n^27 ,1*72? 


2^2 


KQK 


map ,iap 


^>ion 


nK 


nnax ,TiSN 


max 


oirm 


noin ,oin 


’210 


pl2’0 


2 


2 m 2*7 


20 


ono 


2S 


R20 


'w 


221 


nao 


'ID 1 ? 




K020 


nnx 




121 


T> 




mai 


?xw noa 72 


?. 


, . . 027 no 


...72 Kin 


• * i 


, 1^27 027," 


?K’n noD ns 




K’n ,Kin 


...02 K’O 




27’ 


inp ,’np ,np 




•>h 7’K 


onp-. 1 ? ,npi*7 ’:x 




noa 


’TS ,T 2 




...27’ 


OI’XO ,1’20 ’2X 


• # < 


. . 27’ oxn 


’*7 ’20 ,’7 ]0 


• * 


. . 1*7 27’n 
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O'?) V lira ’ax 
07) *]'? nania ’ax 

,D-~ 
71D27 ,D27 ’2K 



? nnx r.B3 is 

. . . ]3 ’aX 

?ns naa ns 
... na ’ax 



Suggested Activities 

1. The children arc asked to bring in pictures of their own families and to 
talk about them in class. 

2. For a quick review of vocabulary the teacher may ask the class to 
draw pictures representing each Hebrew word she pronounce*. 



3. The action series may be expanded and used with the new vocabulary. 
The child called or, responds to the command and explains in Hebrew 

what he is doing. 

.Dtp ,*101’ : mtD 

.Dp ’.IX : *Wt*n 
.ni/n hx i 5 ? :n*ttD 
.nv?n ?x i*7in ’ax :vn'7n 
.von nx np : nr.a 
.van nx np* ’ax :v»*7n 

.('131 ,3^73 ,27’X> H3J VS :mtD 
.('1D1 ,3^3 /2?’K) VDi V2D ’IX :V»7n 
.van nx * in : srna 
.van nx •* inta ’ax :va*7n 

.•fiy XODH 7X ** : mtD 
.*27 XDDH ^?X **W ’aX :VD7n 
.327 smtD 

.3271’ ’ax :V7*n 

4. Props and toys such as toy furniture and stuffed animals pemnt action 
responses in drilling the meaning and the esc of prepositions. 

.XDDn V? 3^3H nx D’27 ,’17 : nro 
.XDDH bs && nx D27 m : ’1*7 
.•jn'72?n nnn 7innn nx d’ 27 »pixn :mio 
.]n*727n nnn bmnn nx D27 ’ax : isixn 



5. Games 



Watch It Grow 

The idea is to “plant” a word and let it grow into a sentence. One child 
is called on to say one word in Hebrew. Another child adds one. wo?d. 



This continues until it grows into a sentence. The longer the sentence 
grows, the more fun for the children. 

1*1 
am AT 
D’oa am « 



How Long Can This Go On? 

One child is asked to say any sentence in Hebrew. The next child must 
give another sentence starting with the last word or phrase of the first 
sentence. When a “dead end” is reached, the game starts again with a 
new sentence. 



Following arc two examples: 

( 2 ) 

.u’Vpn nan 
.*pn3isn ta wbpn 
.intan ta *r»wsn 
•Top intan 



.ana ’ta arm 
.naop m?’ ana 
.maa naop nr?- 



6. Poems 



( 2 ) 

IBP ptt’Jl ^ U’ 

*iKa ns» Kim 
’dk pn 5 ? nan Kin 

.Toy? 7'u' u'K *]K 



an ^ w 

DK 2T1 

omiv ,Dn'2& 

• W • W *«IW 



?. Songs 

1. When a child in the class has a birthday, this song may be sung to 
the well-known melody of “Happy Birthday To You.” 

(4) now rn'nn or 
(4) ?nn«i753ia 

(?nx naa na) 

The birthday child responds: 

( 4 ) ...(na)p’aK 



2 . D’£a nai aio no n 3 n 

12 .*rm oa dm naw 



12. Music and Dance in Dvora Lapsor., Folk Dances for Jewish Festivals (p. 34). 
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,22'.s?n 2?5 n ,sn 
.nVm on? ran 
,3Vm nnV nan 

13 .33PJ1 ,/2Kn m3’S2 



,2i1 ,2n ,sn ,3^3 r3?3 
*331311 X^ 3^3 na^ 
,331311 X 1 ? 3^3 na? 

!3a ,in ,sn aWa to 



OCCUPATIONS 



Introduction 

Ip preparation for this lesson the children are asked to bring in pictures 
showing men and women working at the various professions and occupations 
If the children have been working with puppets, they can dr«s some o 
them to look like doctors, nurses, bakers, policemen, etc. In addition some 
members of the class may volunteer to make models of a grocery store, 

a butcher shop, a bakery, etc. 

Suggested Procedure 

L The pictures representing the various occupations may be displayed 
around the room. The models and puppets are easily accessible from 

a display table or a nS’H. 

2. The simplest way to teach the new vocabulary is by pointing to the 
picture or model and by using the familiar pattern: 



.xsm ran 

.Q’lipn xsn ran 



*xsnn ns’X 
♦D’lipn xsn ns’x 



witn: 



3. This can be varied with: 

.tann nx ^ pxin) nxin 

.BW sun 

4. When the new vocabulary becomes familiar, the teacher may proceed 

?mia ’a 
t xsr> ’a 

? pi Tay ’a 

.ri Tri5 2xn 

inTboiali and D. Sambunky. * mm W **» (P- H6). 



.mia mni 

.xsn Tnn 
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This will review the vocabulary based on the family and reinforce the 
use of 

.'131 ,772? sbV 

5. Expressions used in going to the doctor, dentist, etc. 

hk) 7 *?in nnx 7 x 7 

J»na ?x (DDTin) -fra *:x 

Adaptations 

Jtpiam xsn *7x ( 213 * 71 , 7 ) 7 ?in 
.7nn nil? ^x 
-nsixn ?x 

.2Xj?,7 *7X 

.'131 

? 77i,7 xin iK? 

.a*n,7 ^x 7 * 71,7 xin 
•D^ 2 ?n xsn 7x 
/131 

?Ji3*7in x*n 7 x 7 

. 11 * 730,7 7x nsbin x*n 

1g dramatize this simple dialogue, use is made of the costumed 
puppets and models of the various stores. If this isn J t practical, two or 
three children may sit up in front and pretend to be: 
xsn '7’7 171? ,D*:27 xsn in individual offices. The teacher then walks 
toward each one, saying: (]n 771 ? ,o*3ff xsn) XS17H *7X 11371,7 ^X. 

She then calls on children, who in response to ? (Ji3*7in DX) 771,7 « 7 .nx 7 x 7 
answer (7*7 771? ,n*3tt XS17) XS17 ba (J13*7W) 7^1,7 ’IX. 

Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 

22? 7’T 771> XS17 

7 mo nsix xsn 

o*n 

(7*7 771 ? ,d*: 2 t xsn) xsn xin 

? 7 !?!, 7 niix 7X7 
r-371,7 nx 7 x^ 

...^x (113^1,7) 7^1,7 ^X 



Supplementary 






7J1 


0*0 


071,7a 


7*2 


117*7 


jnni$ 


(,77*3T») 7*3TS 


73X 


npn 






7Jia 
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Suggested Activities 

1. One child is called on to name a profession or occupation. He then 
calls on another child to make up a Hebrew sentence using that word: 

in rn? 

T>7 TY1> ’^8? TTB! 



2. Game 

This is a fonn of charades. A child is called on to act out one of the 
occupations or professions. The rest of the class guesses who he is 
supposed to be. 

3. Poem 

p 5 ? -m ’V 
,]Dp Dip?’ DJI 

,*rt>inn nx pn:i ’2X 
z nb'iS ix mi’ ox ,Dinn 



4. Songs 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 



?2y T.na Dip 
mpy? X2l 

mpy^ X2*« Dip ,oip 

ipmpip 
i4.mp ?v; 2 “>n 

( 2 ) 

,’*?2 ’*?2 ’72 D1T 
,’^2 ’72 D1T 

,mi2y pa 1 ? yi^nn 
.yi^>nn pa 1 ? n*nay 

,’72 ’Vj ’72 dit 
15 . ’^?2 ’^?2 DIT 



14. Music and Dance in Corinnc Cnochcm and Muriel Roth, Palestine Dances 
(p. 56). 

15. Music in Hannah Harris, et. al., Hebrew Kindergarten Manual (p. 44). 



Suggested Topics: 

Second Year of Instruction 

In the second year of foreign language instruction all the learnings developed 
in the first year arc maintained and extended. I he teacher consciously in- 
corporates previously learned vocabulary and language patterns in planning 

the development of topics at higher levels. 

The first part of the school year can be used profitably for review. 
During the summer vacation, the children may have lost some of then- 
facility and confidence. The teacher takes the time to introduce them once 
again to each other, to their school. The children arc encouraged to converse 
about themselves, their immediate environment and their families. By skill- 
ful questioning and handling of dialogues, all the conversational patterns 
learned during the first year once again become automatic. 

It should be remembered, however, that even though the following 
topics have been planned for the second year of language instruction, it is 
important for the teacher to continue from the point at which she left 
off in the first year. The topics have been planned sequentially and the 
material carefully graded. It should be understood that the teacher may 
not cover all the items in their entirety. 

MY HOME 

(Rooms, Furniture and Activities) 

Introduction 

This topic has almost infinite possibilities for developing dialogues based 
on real situations which the children can understand and enjoy. 

A doll house, toy furniture, toy telephones are practical props for this 
series of lessons. Without them the teacher will have to resort to large, clear 
pictures of a house, of the various rooms within a house, and of individual 
pieces of furniture and equipment. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. In teaching the first section of the suggested vocabulary for this topic, 
all the previously learned patterns are reviewed. 
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?('idi un) msn ns’s 

.('131 ,lin) T 3 m mn 

? rii ns 



.('idi ,nns2/an nn) rnaan nr 



?wn >2'i na 



.piT un 



?n , 33 rnii'pn nas 



.n’33 minn n?3ns 

?,“D’ fity) 1?27 JT>3n Dsn 

.ns’i lap 'bv n’3n ,p 



2. When the children arc familiar with the vocabulary and are reason- 
ably fluent in using the old patterns, they may be taught: 

? n3DS3 ’a 

.nsaas sas 

innnan nna ’a 

.nnsrcan lira S 3 S 

? ni^n nn3 ’a 

.np*n rms pirnn 



3. 



To review and extend the action scries, a child is called on to say and 



do the following: 



.(nap) ap ’is 

.m^n bx (nD?rn) ’is 

.Tin dk (nnpi^) npr? ’is 
.■m ins 



•Caip) mp 
.mSn bx 02b) i? 
.Tin ns pnp) np 
bvj n’ 3 n ns (’ts) ts 



mi ms bv n-an ns (m’sa) Tsa ’is 



The more polite form of the imperative may also be used, c.g.. 

.Dip 1 ? niyp 33 

.mS“ bx nsbb ntyp 33 
.Tin ns nnp 1 ? niyp 33 
.to ms bw npn ns wb na;p 33 



4. With the same vocabulary, and the same series of actions, the chil- 
dren are now ready to describe what their friends are doing and in this 
way practice the third person singular of some commonly used .verbs. 
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\ - 
i 

] 



t 

I 



i 

i 

i 

i 



i 

i 



•Dip ,313 :mia 

.op ’:k : m 
? *m rmy no ,o’3^’ : , 331 a 
.op Kin : D 1 !^ 1 
!ntf>n ^?k •f? ,*m : nna 
.nrtn bx *frin ’3K : m 
? ,327157 Kin na ,on^ : mia 
.rrftn ^k i*?in Kin : 

! T»n jik np ,in :mia 
.TJ» nK npl^ ’3K : *m 

? in ,327157 na ,D’3^ : mia 
.vn nK npi^> Kin : 

•D’D TK /*TVT : ,331a 
.n’3 3’xa ’:k : *m 
rni ,327157 na : ,331a 

♦n ’3 3 ’xa Kin : 

KODH ^K lb /in :.T)ia 
.’^>27 KODH !?K n^in ’ 3 K : 111 

?*tvt nan? na ,dh!?’ :mia 
.1^27 Koan ^k *jVin Kin : 0 ’*rt» 

When the teacher calls on a girl for this scries, the rest of the class has 
an opportunity to practice the feminine form of the verbs. 



5. The teacher will now present the vocabulary based on the living room 
and drill it with all the previously learned patterns. When the vocabulary 

!(. w *Ko*' 4-1-* r\ nOTif m ffoitl C O tdllCThf ! 

15 idlllmcii ^ i HU xv/nv/yy 



.KODH by 3271’ Kin 



? -m ]tik ns’K 



? ,327157 Kin na 



dinyn nK mip Kin 



?3ia mai ,39’K 



.naon by n327i’ K’n 



., 339 m K’n 



.nsxnn by 327i’ Kin 
.mi ^k pma Kin 



? ,327157 K’,3 na 



? , 327 a ,39’K 



? ,327157 Kin na 



tana ,327ij7 na 



I 



i 



! 



! 



I 

! 
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.3mo93 mwa K’n 
.(,3’I’ftD3 ,3D’3a K’,3) 



6. 



The children will enjoy dramatizing a telephone dialogue using 2 



toy phones. 



.ita : nnra 
? naia ’a .tf>n : a^n 



.nrca : n^a 

? ]iwin ai’a yii^ipn ^x na^ nxn nnK axn -nc?a /Di^s? iQ^n 
?]Win ai’a yitfnpn ?x nzbb 'b mia axn «xax -yvi :*J 2 ;a 

.iabb 'b *ima p (nposn) 

.ps?tn ora nixinn^ .aia ja^n 
.pwtn era :rwa 



Adaptations 

?aiyn jm^ipn h* mbb (nxn nx) nxn nnx axn 
? ]i 5 ?m am rpan ^x xia 1 ? (nxn n x) nxn nnx axn 
? aiyn nnn ^x xia^? (nxn n x) nxn nnx nxn 

,..b ^ mia nxn 
*p» 
t>»i *pn 
anpa 



7. To present the vocabulary based on the dining room, the teacher will 
have available all that she would need to set a table. Once again the 
new words are drilled with the familiar patterns. 



.pton nan 



ns’X 
? rtKT na 

.013 nxr 

?pton *?y nnbm naa 

.pton by mtfia 

? nsan yax na 

.ma 1 ? nsan 



8. The teacher then proceeds to set the table and says: *j 

.pton nx (nany) Tiiy ’3X 
.pton ’by nsan ns (nac?) as? ’ix 
.nipa bs r> by ntf>x (nap) as? m 
.pa* nxa pao (now) aw ’ix 
.^>xaff nxa tfia (naw) ns? ’ix 
.nipa bs v by oia (nas?) ns? m 
.itfrcn by naici .bzbs ,nbn ax (naty) at? ’ax 



The children arc asked to pretend they are setting a table too, and 
repeat each action after the teacher. 

9. One of the children is now called on to set the table and the class 
describes what she docs. 

•inmn nx nan? x^n 
.inton by nsa nat? x\“ 

10. Later the child who is setting the table may ask: 

? (hen?) nmy ’:x na 

First the class in chorus and then individual children answer: 

•in^n nx (nans? nx) m? nnx 
.inton by nsan nx (naw nx) nnx 

11. The following dialogue may now be memorized. 

! ^x ixa ,nim oms i ma : axn 
.ixa 3$n 'IX .313 :Dn:s 
.nxa nnjn ’JX m : mn 
.m?T> a^m nman oa^ mn ; axn 
.xax ,nxa a^a : mn 
.n!?an nx ^ nn^> n^paa , 0 ms 

i mij?n n^na na ^a'an : oms 

Adaptations 

?na$n nx axn ? a$n nnx axn 
.mien nx ^ nn? nc?paa 

12. In the fourth section of the vocabulary, there are grouped together the 
words related to the rest of the house, c.g., the kitchen, bedroom and 
bathroom. These were kept to a minimum because of the number of 
new words already presented in this topic. 

Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 

( 1 ) 

n •» n n 



7\w *nn 


naaa 


mn 


nsm mn 


nnsiyan mn 


aa 


nona 


^>ax mrt 


nanx 




■>tx ,m 






.n-pxa ,*pxa ’:x 





.*1*1130 



tnsn? xin no 
?nsn> x ? n no 
?,*am nnx no 
?nxn nx no 
..,bv mi 
.TioVoi naio xin 
.TsVoa mmo x>n 



macs 

p*n 

.'ppVrj 



( 2 ) 



amoan Tin 
noo 
xoo 
cnso rnx 



.msm x*n 
.(nxmp x»n) x*n? xin 
.v*nV (ni’ixo x>n) I’txo xin 
.*ir.3DD3 (113130 X’H) 7130 x*.n 
.TPPftoa (no’io x’n) o’ao xin 
?siiVipn ?x roY/ (nm nx) nsn nnx oxn 
? joYb 'b mo nxn ,xox 
.fimo vb) tick ,*inio 



DID 

5so 

n^o 

*i3ic 



7’3D 

i^ro 

*13 

n’sc 

.7n^n nx (nan?) rn> ->3X - 
po’ *nta 
bvm naa 
rnxrv? 



Tin 

7n58? 

HDD 

ipso 

nn?3 



(3) 



(4) 



nxmn Tin .mm Tin ,naaan 



naio 


inx 


*npo 


n’oaox 


nra 


n3n 


nn5po 


I'.ac 


noo 



(5) . Supplementary 

ns-yx ao 



i 



piapa 



DlpOlp 

5b5b 

•5,1 



Activities 



1. If a doll house and toy equipment arc available, the teacher may give 
directions and have the children arrange the furniture and equipment 
accordingly. This can be varied by having a child give the directions. 

."uuosn ’icV xodh iw (-o’s?) o’w 
.pto* to nra&n m po’s;) n’w 



2. Pantominc. One child pretends to sc»v or to read, etc. The tcacner asks, 
?tna Jnmj? no and the class or a child answers: 

.('tot ,nmp) ,msw x>n 

3. The teacher may prepare rexqgraphed sheets containing an outline of 
a house and pictures of other objects relating to tnc home. She then 
proceeds with: 

.iron to aan r.K avna tjai 
jison ox tons ups 

4. Using the doll house or pictures the teacher asks: 

t tpiu&n mna (n$n nx) nxn nnx no. 

One child answers: .XOD (n$n) HKn ’JX. 

Another continues: .'iDt /H3D1 XOD («U<n) HXVT ’DK. 

5. Games 

a. One child says: «0~m to atznn ^K. Another asks: 

? riDOOD JIT nxn. If the answer is, ITDOai HT ,p, 

the questions arc continued until the object is identified. 

— ? -npon nr nxn 

.iunn m ,p — vmnn m nxn 

b. X^ IK p. The teacher makes a statement about anything in the house, 
rooms, etc. and the children have to tell whether the statement is 
X 1 ? Ms p. 

c. Children write their telephone numbers on a piece of paper and throw 
them in a box. One child picks a number and telephones, using the 
toy telephones. The two children then proceed with their memorized 
dialogues, or adaptations of them. 



6. Songs 



0) 

arn’ 

(2) jfoKCV 

mum ,Q , i2 I? 

16 

( 2 ) 

2 *} ’3 s'? *» ?* °* 

?’» no ,'vxsh ’** 0X1 
17 (4) - ’riQ’K ^’TO’K ^ 



MY TOYS 

(Games, Parts of the Body, Clothing) 

«- • - ■ ‘Jt ”* 

games, the second with p vocabu Iary, the teacher will have avail- 

SSSTif £ SC S*- —* * * em) 

as well as puppets and dressed dolls. 

Siaac$ted Procedure . , . 

. r i j„ nnnsys is presented and practiced by 
1. The vocabulary listed under Bjm l commands and 

means of ail the previously learned quesnom or comm 

responses. ^ ral3ll rx ’!? (’Kin) nmn 

.•>^27 soon nin 

2 iro 103*1*1 nant 

.nsnn Vy fiv rosin 

SCFUfilK 1*? VP DKH 

,a»3DlK ’V W* 

t oVu?) 1*7117 *rrran yai no 
jsmt Tioasi 

7^127 nsnn dip na 

.nsni 'hxo naan dp 

ITS-c and Dance in CoHnne Chechen, and Marie. End., Mote 
17 Wtieilf In Harrv Coopersmith, Songs of Zion (p. 113). 



O 

ERLC 
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vjb 27’ onna noa 



.D’TTia .Ty2lX »b 

nro pi’*) txi mbn bx oab) *jb 
,ma (nT») i’xa ’3*i mbn bx (aabw) ibw ’:x 

•Tiban ax ’b (’:n) ?n .mapaa 
.Tiban ax ib (mma) inw ’3X 



2. When die new vocabulary can be used actively, new questions arc 
introduced. 

? D’yiaysa (mz7iy ax) maiy nax r.a 
.tryisyaa (apmaa) prw a *:x 

♦bana («icn? ax) mny nax no 
.ban by (ajaip) yoip ’3X 

?D”3aixa (maiy ax) n 27 iy nax no 
.D”:six 75 (aaan) aan ’3X 

♦ inaa (mz 7 iy ax) maiy nax no 
.inaa (aprrcTo) prw a ’3X 



3. This leads to: 



♦D”20ix by 21317 (arm ax) ym’ nax oxn 
.d w 3 six by aiaib (ayn’) y*n’ ’:x 

♦ ban by prpb (ayn’ ax) yn’ nax oxn 
.ban by fispb (ayn’) yn’ ’ 3 X 

? inaa prn^b (ayn* ax) yrp nax oxn 

.inaa pns?7 (a yn’) yn’ ’:x ,p 

♦ 1*727 naian ax aamx ax oxn 

.’727 naian ax aamx ’:x ,73 

♦inaa pn 27 b (aamx ax) amx nax oxn 

.inaa pmab (aamx) amx ’:x ,73 

? bann by ?ispb (aamx ax) amx nax oxn 
.bann by pspb (aamx) amx ^x ,73 

♦ D”3Dix by aiaib (aamx ax) amx nax oxn 
,D”33ix by aiaib (aamx) amx ’3X , 7 a 
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f 



4. The pattern ’a by is taught and drilled with the new words. 

? min •’a by 

.nna by mnn 



by aasm 



.axt by iron 



?a33*in ’a by 



? wan ’a by 



5. The following dialogue may be presented for memorization: 

(pa>D3 btbts ik arm by pan) : am 
.am ,nr?y : ’ana 
? arm na . . . ana ,dw : am 
,tid 3 : ’ana 
?^27 oxn ns’X : am 
jnaa amnx ax nbyin xm .naoan trn : ’3*na 
?pmft nm nax nan : am 
.irm pnyb nm nx : ’3*na 
.aiD : am 
.nmn xx: : ’ana 



Adaptations 



.D*3 



.papa ax xnp xm .amaan nna xin 
aaara x\n .r\by Tm3 X’n 
.*snna pmpa xin .xx* xm 



?tnn na 
? ~\by axn ns*K 
V]^ 2 ? atnxn ns’x 
nxn ns’X 



tan^n D’pn^a naa 

.D3D33 a’pnwa an 

?arrtm atpmpa na3 

.naiaa aipnwa nrfrn 



6. To present the vocabulary on *]ttn 'pbn the teacher will use a doll. 
When some of the words have been mastered, they may be used in 
this way: 

! D’3T£ bV O’T 

,D’:ix by an’ (nat?) dp v.r 
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irfrya^ D*r 

jfTfth D’T> (TOW) DW ’OK 

»rraaV d’t» 

JTOD^ D’T (TOW) DIP ’IK 

! ', truth D’lB’ T 

jh stb iris’ t (naw) dip ’ik 

• naa^ D’ia’ i’ 

jmifr d’ib’ v (now) dip ’ik 

! winn Vs d’*p 

.wmn Vs o’-p (tow) dw ’ik 

man UK inns 

jwn dk (nnniD) nnia ’ik 

jD’i’yn dk mo 

.D’i’jjn dk (nnno) mio ’ik 

7. Now that the children know the Hebrew equivalents for the parts 
of the body, they are ready to talk about their morning activities. 

npaa (turns dk) nwij hdk na 
.?aw nywa (nap) Dp ’ik 
.D’ian dk (nxrm) frm ’ik 
.d’TO dk (Dirm) rrm ’ik 
.D’iwn dk (npia) npia ’ik 
.(D watoa) wa^na ’ik 
.t?w n dk (Dpno) pmo ’ik 

8. With the new vocabulary the children can even discuss their pains 
and aches in Hebrew. The teacher performs a little scene with one of 
the puppets who is acting very distressed, 

3KD na :mia 
.’V a*na pun : nan 

She then asks the class ?n^ aKD na and elicits n^> 3K13 insn. 

Adaptations 

tw’ na 

.’*> aKia wmn 



aKia wmn 



? ib» w’ na 



-A4U MJ m WT m wm w 11 1 w'U A flfpipilWiW muuu ■ wmww^ j 1 m j luwrww n n wpw mm AJM{,iuni \mv i will fWf * "iH ,| .'P?fWiPWPWiPIWi"PfiffPipfPP3iPI«pip 
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9. By this time, even taking attendance affords an opportunity for a 
lively dialogue. 

? nrai non ’a : mia 
non pun : •*’ 

?pun non jmo : mia 
jrtnn mn : **’ 

? * w na ; mia 
.* ana rnan : ■*’ 

! Pn : mia 

10. To teach the vocabulary based on clothing, D’TO, the teacher holds 
up a doll and says: 

?n’na jibp* na .ana non 
/pi ,rbm jibp* nn 

To teach n'Ktn and ntfin she points to a girl who happens 
to be wearing a skirt and blouse, hor the boys clothing, she uses 
the boys themselves as models. She also describes her own clothing, 
thus introducing: 

? waft ’an na 
.d*jmi r*”J ’ana /ivissa /jap *’ja ,tf?aa? 



11. Special attention should now be given to the position of adjectives in 
Hebrew since this is one of the structural patterns which is different 
from the English. 

? o’maat D’oaaa bp* ’a 
.Oman D’oaaa bp* pirn 

?n:a^ mna bp* ’a 
.nn 1 ? jijip bp* rwa 

? n^ina na’ay bp* ’a 
.r*ina na’jy bp* oms 

?nainx n^aa? ** b?’ nun 
.nainx n^aa? * a?’ ,p 

? mnntz? d*jj •* a;’ oxn 
.nnma? n*yj * nr p 



To practice BP 1 ? for “putting on” clothes, the teacher pretends to dress 
for leaving and says: .D2P !?’?a (nap*) mb PX. The children then 
take turns dressing up and describing their actions in Hebrew. The expres- 
sion (naanD) Bans ’2X, is taught in the same maimer. 



i 



( 

i 

i 
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...... ... ituu ^ • Ik*, s. -vr.tirtui ...-v. .. to. 



Related Vocabalary aed Potteras of Speech 



(l) 



d ’ y i s v x 



D’pftno 



3113 

7*3 



3T-3 

D’^S'K 

H333 



?...n 32715 nnR no 



.0»3S1R *75 (H3313) 3313 ’IS 
.31133 (npn270) pn27o ’is 

.(npftno) pftno *1R 

?. .ft (nsniR hr) 3niR nnR drh 
. . * (mmK) 3niR m 



.H*R027 T» ; H^O’ T* 
?3p33 (32715) 32715 ’IS no 
?3p33 (nun? hr) 32715 nnR no 

?27’ no 
? (I 1 ?) I s ? 3R13 no 
.D’isn hr (nsnn) rnn ’is 
. 0*1273 hr (npio) npio ’is 

.3)7273 HR (HP310) p31D *1R 

?( 3 * 7 ) ft 3R13 no 

.(71*7) ft 3R13 (71333) 27R33 
.ft 3S13 (71333) 27R33 



?'131 ,0»191R *?5 3133*7 ,31133 p32ft (H5TP) 531’ 3HR DK3 
131 ,D’’191S *5 3133*7 .31133 PTO* (H>11’) 531’ ’3R 



( 2 ) 



*yan 



7127*7 

J73XR 

D’333 



39 

0’337 

D’lTR 

3527 

n”3*7 



27R3 

D’19 

D’1’5 

7131 



! 3^750*7 D’T 
! 300*7 D’l’ 



(3) 



0’331 

D’*?51 

33 iin 



H1993 

*?’>» 

n’o:3o 



5313 

mins 

33’15 



Dnn 

3*7027 

3S*7in 

H’RSn 
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(4) Supplementary 



nm *7’ya 


*P5X 


D’Sja 


nnD3 


]1*7»3 ’215 


nnsoa 


D’^130 


0’3 


nmi 


ansa 



? wik na 

. . . (1127117) 2?3i? ’3K 
.(n)2?27na ’3 k 
.(H)B 2?SHa ’3K 
>yan jik 32?i3 ’3K 
.17’ *?27 D’0333 
.Til 1 ?- ^2? 1*3732? 

,2?>K *72? 5213 



1330 


113’30 


1X137 


*lin 


23 


131^? 


p31K 


3332? 



Suggested Activities 

1. The children may be encouraged to perform, with their puppets, previ- 
ously learned dialogues, improvised dialogues or playlets which they 
have made up themselves. 

2. A child is called on to select a toy from the teacher’s collection and talk 
about it to the class. 

.HD’ X-7i ..“*7313 ’32? .131373 D2? 

.’^>2? 7131371 nx naniK ’3K 

3. The attention of the class is directed once again to the pictures represent- 
ing the members of the family. Individual children arc called on to 
describe what each member of the family is wearing. 

4. The teacher describes a child and the class tries to guess who it is. 

.m^ins o’i’ji Din 152? i 1 ? 2?’ .pp ■ft* Kin 
.nanx *13^51 mma .amox o^oasa 2?3ft xin 

?xin ’a 

5. One child is called on to describe another member of the class and the 
others try to guess who it is. 

6. Games 

a. 131K ]iy32?. This is the Hebrew variation of £ Simon Says. 

.2?K1 by D’*P : 1B1K 11532? 

.0^31 by D’T’ 
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b. The teacher starts with: .milD w» rmtoa. 

A child continues: D’OMOl Wina W 'b& m:TBa. 

Each child adds an article of clothing to the previous list. 



7. Poems 



(2) (1) 



jni nmzr ^nn to 


,13*13 ,13*13 


,m? p ns isn 


.TO Tib? ,7ib? ,11 


.mi: ay? o 


? nbynb ’B 


(orna .k) 


,’3K pi 
.7721X1 ’3X 
13’3S7 ,13'»327 
,Q’3TKB3 
fiKTi pa 

.o’nw? 

(p’to’a .3 .n) 


The children provide the sound effects for Donnie’s cold: 

(3) 


(Ha-choo) 


.]3DSn ’31 


(Ooh) 


:\b axia bin 


(Clear throat.) 


.pua ib 3K1D 


(Click tongue.) 


.pti^a ib axis 


(Sniff, sniff.) 


.*l«r» p 'ib *?n3 


(Cough, cough.) 


’3ii 



8. Song 



im’s vbv 'bv ynvb 
•• .('bw) jma^ nii’D vbw 
nii’D vbv iV im 
is.’to smart nr n\i x^> 



18. On record, Purim Holiday Music Box , Ktav Publishing. 
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FOODS AND MEALS 
lutroductiou 

The children are always delighted with the lessons on foods. A great many 
words are listed in the vocabulary but. the teacher is again reminded not to 
attempt too much during any one lesson. One way of organizing tins topic 
is to break it down into five parts and present separately and consecutively 
l esso ns on fruits, vegetables, breakfast, lunch and dinner. The teacher will 
be prepared with as many of the following as possible; 

A basket of artificial fruits 
Pictures of foods 
Felt cut-outs of foods 
Real food 
Table settings 

In advance of these lessons, the children may be asked to start a scrap- 
book with pages devoted to pictures of fruits and vegetables and to f .cturcs 
of foods usually included in breakfast, lunch and dinner menus. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The children are asked to arrange on their desks their pictures of fruits. 
The teacher begins by saying: 

'zb 

She repeats the question several times until someone in the class under- 
stands and answers: 

nm b 

This leads to: 

Votf? nrriK nnx nun 
?nmn yxi no 

The Hebrew equivalents of orange, peach and pear can be presented 
in the same manner. 

2. The Hebrew names of the rest of the fruits are taught by direct associa- 
tion with the pictures or objects and are used with all the previously 
learned patterns. 

.pin b can) in 

1? (nania) mu 

flK 0*130) HDD 

.n’pioxn n« (n)nsiD 
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?(■£) -p D-rr.sn noa 

.D’nisn 'iv 'b 

?*?oa (n$n ax) nxn nnx no 
.nsm rijjs ,msn "?oa (n^jr.i) nxn ’ax 

.piton ^5 Tio^n nx C*B’ff) Q’ff 
.into V? po’ta ax (new) os? ’ax 

3. The question. ? axn nnx ns helps reinforce the new vocabulary. 

? poisx ix man f (nxn ax) nxn nnx no 
.pmsx (nxn) am ’ax 

4. To introduce the vcifc «X tlie teacher pretends to eat a piece of fruit 
and asks: 

? (a?3'!K) Vaix ’ax no 

.man (atfoix ’ax 

This leads to: 

•»(ifcnx ax) *?aix nnx no 

.pmsx (ntfoix ’ax 

•(1^) *1^ potdx nrx 
.aw pmsxn 
. 0 ’?o ponoxn 

.toa P0T3XH 

.pit poasxn 
.ta X^ ponsxn 

5. For the lessons on vegetables, the teacher starts by pretending to pre- 
pare a salad. On the table there are either real vegetables, artificial 
ones or pictures. After having taught the word mpv# the teacher pro- 
ceeds in this way: 

.o?o (nano) ino ’ax 
.o^on b'yzn nipT 'b pan) in 

As each child gives her an appropriate vegetable, she continues: 

.(-,-Po , llS s 3 ?o ,nax ,non ,!?xa /in) n’aaa? (nnpft) npi 1 ? ’ax .nan min 

The names of the vegetables arc then taught and practiced with these 
questions and commands: 

? JIT no 
? . . . n na’X 
,'b ’an ,'b in 
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y? nn? nspaa 

nx na 

? . . . (nam# nx) mx nnx oxn 
?...3«*nX ’0 
?(,Tm nx) ran nnx no 
?*n&a nr oxn 
? C’JO ITT oxn 
? (1?) *]? i?’ ...noa 

6. Before starting the lessons on meals, the children arc asked to bring in 
pictures of what they usually have for breakfast, lunch and dinner. The 
teacher looks at one child’s breakfast pictures and says: 

.a?m ran ,o'nonT’ a : nVaix ono npan ntfnx^ 

tana n^aix no 

All the breakfast foods are soon learned in this way. Following are key 
questions and some answers which may be used to drill the vocabulary. 

?npan nnvix? (n^aix nx) ?aix nnx no 
.a^m nr-a ,o’nsn~ro : (nbmx) ?aix ’jx 

? apaa (rtoix nx) toix nnx no 
.orfri nra (ntfoix ’ax apaa 

tapaa (nnnp nx) nnra? nnx na 
.ixpp (nun?) nnw ’jx 

? apart nrmx 1 ? axn *?jix no 

.n^onVi D’ra mst Vaix xm 

tapaa (f,w) axn nnw no 
.a^na nop nnw xin 

? npan nrmx^ cfw) ibv oxn nbaix no 
.nn nnum »*nantf? n^aix xm 

? nn (nnwr nx) nirar nnx oa 
.a^n (nms?) nnw ’:x ,x? 

7. The following dialogue may be memorized and dramatized. 

.xox mo apa : pixa 
tan nnx oxn .pixa /aio apa : oxn 
.axa ajn ’ax ,xax ,p : pixn 
•npan ?a*o ran nnx no : oxn 



.abn 0131 nra p’ienb .D’nsnTfi p »3n ,13933 : pixi 
•abn oi 3 i mpa prjonb ^nso-ra nil .210 .* oxn 

.xox #nai »mn s pixi 

8. It may be pointed out at this time that the Israeli breakfast is different 
from the American one. It frequently consists of juice, a soft white 
cheese similar to our cottage cheese, a salad of cucumbers and tomatoes, 
bread and coffee. 

9. The names of the foods usually eaten at lunch am introduced in the 
same way. 

? onnxn nrmxb (nbaix nx) baix nnx no 
.3bm nay /pmo ,pio (njbaix *3X 

10. 'Ihe following dialogue is suitable for memorization and dramatization. 
Two children have just come into the house, hungry for lunch. 

.KOK ,01337 : ,1X3 
.310 no-nan nno *3X .xox . 01327 : 731 x 1 
/pmoi pio 03*3 n:ni3 ’3Xi pb27.i bx 1227 .pio nr .* xox 

.xox ,min jpixii nx3 
(?nb27n by baxn ox 1027 xox) 

imnnx mob 27 ’ noi .* nxb 
- nns ?x nay ,o’xn onx no .* xox 
P27p33 ,nns nxb 

.’b’3273 pay : 131X1 
.033 ,13,1 : XOX 

.xox ,nai min :pixn nxb 

11. After the names of the dinner foods have been taught, the dialogues 
can be adapted to include them. 

12. As another exercise in comprehension, the teacher mads the following 
paragraph to the class and has the children answer orally the questions 
based on it. 

-3iyn nrmx nx no^o xox .7nb27,i t> by 03271 ' ,ins 27 on b3 ,2727 ny27,i 
nay 27’ nainx mob .oboi noix-’msn ,’ibx 1273 ,m’ 333 y-f’o 27 ’ 
.nw D’ni27 nxbi 731X1 .mm? nsp nmn7 xoxi nn ,10127 xix .ibipi 27 

.1310 oiy nnnx nxi 
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2 n>J?n ns (i) 
■? nrmxn nx spio ’a (2) 
? ons'K on no (3) 
inannxn naan no (4) 
?X 2 X now no (5) 
?xox now no (6) 
?nx'rj pT5n a’ow no (7) 



Related Vocabulary a*d Patterns of Speech 



rroax 

riD 1^® 

^272 

? (n^ 3 *x ok) MW nnx no 
(n)731R PX 

310 D>D 
2*iO XP D>» 



D’PWX 

OIX 

ponsx 

p!21 



H113 

naa 

msn 

nso 

Zl^DVK 
ore ^?o 



2 (nm ox) an nnx no 
(nxn) an px 

D’?0 



obo 

OTO 



non 

n'po 

■J1SD70 



( 2 ) 

mpv 

na'.sx naumnan 

t, s3 mi 

pax n’pa> 



•nnw nsp 
no 
ixpp 
n'pn 



an 

n? 

nsp 
2^12 nsp 



non 

nxan 

nan 

D’O 



2 (nnpi 1 ? ox) npi 1 ? nox no 
2 (mpn ox) s>n nox axn 
.(npsn ’ax 
?(nxox ox) xax nox oxn 
.(n)XOX ’ 3 K 
.(onp’fr X’O) npi*? xin 
.(oiow iox) n*ow nox 
.(now xn) now xm 



( 3 ) 

“pan unm 

a’nso'po 

nxn 

arf? 

n’aon? 
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( 4 ) 

nnnxn nnnx 

any aannx aao 

aio no "Tii 
(rt mo *ax 



na’a^ nns Bto iso'ino 

ittis ni'towt ro n’p^jM 

na'aaay p » 

(6) Supplementary 

,X» ,nn ,ato maw ,a'iay 

Suggested Activities 

1 F our children are called on to sit around a table and pretend they arc 
mother, father and two children ready for dinner- On the table there 
are various foods and the children ask for what they want. The conver- 
sation is an adaptation of the learned dialogues. 

2. The artificial foods or pictures of foods are on the teacher’s desk. In 
front of the room there is a table set with tablecloth, etc. The teacher 
calls on various children to put certain foods on the table. 

.jntoa to nr* 'tw -hitk 
. jntoa to D’rnsn auto d’P ,2Kt 

3. A child is called on to pick up a fruit or vegetable and talk about it. 

.pm dvtk msnn .man rrr 
.msna m (n)tox 'ax 

4. The children are asked to pick up one of the picture menus of either 
breakfast, lunch or dinner and explain it in Hebrew. 

.'to mya nnm ran 
.zvnai nxarn onV ,Dto (n)tox 'ax 

5. The pictures of the foods and meals are scrambled upside down on the 
table. A child is called on to choose a picture. He then names the food 
or describes the action on the picture. 



pro 

an'in 

'T'rrao 



(5) 

myn nrmx 
•ran 
'*,to *wa 

rp?'*1E73 



iWw may 
m'to 



6. The teacher or leader asks children to pick fruits from the basket When 
the basket is empty, the leader says: 

?msn VP 'O'? 

The child who has it, answers: 

jnsn VP »'? 

>03 mam m (now) m 

7. The table is set with empty dinner plates. The children are called upon 
to choose various foods from the pictures on the table and fill tneir 
dinner plates, explaining in Hebrew just what they are doing. 



8. Games 

a. All the children stand. The teacher or leader holds up the picture 

of a food and says: OIK nt. 

If the statement is true, the children raise their hands. If it is false, 
they don’t move. If a child raises his hand at the wrong time, he is 
out of the game and sits down. 

b. One child is chosen as leader. He has in front of him samples or 
pictures of foods. The rest of the children raise their hands one at 

a tinv* and reauest some food by saying, Df> (3X13) nyn ’3K. The 
leader presents the proper food, saying, .01^7 (">) "1^ ^ 
versation continues with 333 ft -3m H the leader misses, the 
child whose question caused him to miss, takes over as leader. 

c. One child is chosen to hide some food in back of him. The rest of 
the class tries to identify the food from the hints given. 

31 D 33 3 ’V VP 
pp 333 ^ VP 
Stitt 333 > VP 
ft& 333 > VP 

<p 039 X) 



9. Poem 



,PTT psa^a — 
.pi 3 ’ — 

/p‘3’ TlDSVfi — 

.pvr paa^a — 
,prv paate — 
.pvt’ — 

(O'JD’p >) 



pa nax paa^a 

nw > n\3 nm moi 
731 paaVa 
ft? fa? *?pi r>m 

3^n pnttT*? pBB^B 

33 3 1 ?’ tk urra mp 



] 



10. Songs 



( 1 ) 

jntafr ixn .lira 
-1ST >-i.“ taxi 5 
,nnsi pi 1 'Qn^> 

19 .*TKO D’3mK UK 

0* *tw) 



rm ,nn ,nn ,nn 
jitidd taa fj?n i» 
,f^n mi a tan Kin 
i9.7SiDnm taa Kin 



GOING MARKETING 
Introduction 

In addition to the pictures of foods, the teacher will need American and 
Israeli coins and paper mo icy. When the question arises, she is prepared to 
explain as simply as possible the Israeli monetary system and compare it 
with ours. She may also take this opportunity to explain the European kilo 
and to describe typical Israeli market scenes. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. In the following dialogue a mother asks her daughter to go to the store 
for her. She tells her what to buy, gives her a bill and warns her to be 
careful with the change. 

? ’to pwn bx nata nxn nx nxn ,.mx : xok 

.KOK ,’KTQ :»TTIK 

? nans nx no | 

.nusa ehw n^mon itap w pwn *ionn : xox 

? tan nr : mix 

.nntai nwnn nan /tan ni ,p : kox 
• noon nx Tuft xb ,"inrn^ n^paa 

19. Music in Hannah Harris, ct, ai., Hebrew Kindergarten Manual (p. 39). ( 
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Adaptations 



? ironn hx (njn nx) nxn nnx axn 
?nbaan imn Vx toV? (nxn nx) mm nnx axn 
?»max on bx Tohh (mm nx) mm nnx oxn 
? pboxn to toV? (mm nx) nxn mix oxn 
? nnpnan ma to nato (nxn nx) nxn nnx oxn 

.nnb nanx ’ix 
.nbni nxax nanx ’ix 
.W2D mpaa mx’xp nanx ’ix 

2. In the following dialogue the housewife, who is marketing, speaks to the 
fruit merchant, examines the fruit, compares prices, makes a selection 
and pays for the merchandise. 

.’avix ,mto : nx mai 
.mai ,mto : ’ninn 

torn tmo nns wn : mi max 
.n’fc’jm D’jaian d’dix /D’ponsx bp .mai ,73 : ’iiinn 

? n’ponoxn n’biy naa : mi mai 
.lh’pn mux n’janx : *junn 

?n’wxm .toa nr : mi mai 
.mai miix ow : ’iunn 

.D’Dix ins lb’pi Q’pmsx lb’p ’up ’b in ,aio npra m : mi mai 

?mai ,mj? na : ’ninn 

?naa tonnoa 3an ni : mi ma?. 

.nimix n’Hanxi nnx : ’iunn 

.mmb vmn nan : mi mai 
.*pism "ft mn .’mai /Han min : ’ninn 

3. Now is the time to teach how to count by tens to one hundred. When 
this has been mastered, the rest of the numerals can be taught, from 
1 - 100 . 



Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 

mux msxa pw 

■ftn ’nan (Diiib’p) i!?’p 

did * 7 oa *ionn 



D’27^27 

(rnx) mm 

(D’rn?) D’lan D’27^27 

dmhik 
(nnx) mm d’ 7 Tik 

(DM127) dw D’j»m 
D’27an 
(MX) mm D’wan 
(DM127 ) d ’ an D’wan 
D’2727 



nn275 

(nnx) mm anw? 

(D*J127) D’3271 □ v 1277 
(127*727) .127*7(271 Dn27J 

(jaix) 1721x1 0^1277 

(27an) warn nn27? 

(2727) .127271 D’127? 
(52127) 173271 D'127J 
(.131827) 71318271 D’1277 
(72711) 77^2781 D’1277 



he feminine form of the number is usually used. How- 
* i - r.nn» it mint aor.v»e in srender. 



(iirw) mm d’ 27E7 
(DM127) D’3271 D’2727 
Q’7127 

(jinx) mm D’>i27 

(DM127) D’3271 D’7327 
DM1827 
(nrm) mm dmib27 
(D’827) D’3271 D’31827 
D’7278 
71KB 

When counting, 
ever, where a number 

‘on n? 

17171*7 

. . . isxl? xl? 

*1117 
D’i?n «~27Bn 
nn’fr 27an 
030 D’27an 
81113K D , 278T1 



?(ni’ix nx) in* nnK na 
(13*11) T>1X MX 

?ionn 1^17 iaa 
? n*?i7 .it nai 

lpl’3 717 
1?173 17 
?ii'*loa 
?ny ia 



Suggested Activities 

1. A store is set up in front of the classroom. All the foods are displayed. 
One child is chosen to be storekeeper. As each customer comes in, he 
converses with the storekeeper, selects some foods, pays and leaves. 

2. The children order groceries by telephone. 



3. Game 

One child starts by saying, .Dn*? Jll3i?^ J7127.1 *?X (JIDViI) *pl«< ’3X 

Another child continues, -httam nnh nup^ PWh <"*'") 1-'" ’»< 

The aim is to repeat as long a list as possible. 



4. Songs 



j?7271 ^K IKS’ *BX 
.1327 *311 imp*? 
pi27i ]a 1327 ^ax 
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o 



nns ,o’ai ,i?a ,nop> 
20 .nap maab 



(i?’bx’a .3 .n) 

,ff’ maa no :ib*n 
? ’bff mo xax 
,ff’ maa no 
?’bff ’ 3 ’an 

(3) 310 ; D’a35 : 3Kn 

21 .’bff in ib’ 

( 0 ’ 33 ’j? .b) 



( 2 ) 

ibin nnx )$ : ib’n 
pbff aiu xax 

/fan nnx ]$ 

?’bff ’a’an 

( 3 ) mo ib’ ,man ax : axn 
!’bff in ib’ 



.naffion bx xs> Tina nnx o>3 
.xxo off xin mina ,xs’ nna nnx ojs 
(2) b b ,*m ,x ,s , 3 in /n 
22 .xa ipnai mb’ nan ’xa 



GOING TO A RESTAURANT 
Introduction 

For these .'e>sons, the teacher will need Hebrew menus, pictures of foods, 
and a table and two chairs set up as though they were part of a restaurant. 



Suggested Procedure 

1. The stage is set for a scene in a restaurant. The teacher pretends to be a 
waiter. A youngster volunteers to be the hungry client The following 
dialogue is developed. 



.D’nsnn nan ,’anx ,mbff : ixbon 
.nffpaa ,pHoa b’nno ’ax .mm :*m nix 

?ia mxi : nxbon 
.nsox : *m inx 
tmpTin .’anx ,-rxo am : ixbon 



21. M. Gorali and D. Sambursky. 'X mi’Jiai D’TC7 190 (p. 107). 

22. Music and Dance in Katya Delakova and Fred Berk, Dances of Palestine (p. 26). 



.aVei nxiax /Hoik ’man : m inx 
nxn nnx no : nxVan 
.ntypaa mm? nap : nx inx 
?nxnrm nxoi : nxVan 
.n’D3X :11X inx 
?Van m : nxVan 
.niypaa jiawnn nx ’V m .Van nr .-id : mx pax 

2. After liaving learned the simple dialogue, the children try the following 
more difficult one. 

.anann ox ’V nnV ntppaa : ’iV ivrx 
.’inx ,mn : nxVan 
?nna aVo ix pna nxn nr.x nxn 

.ntypaa ,nna aVo :’iV ]nx 
?p nnxi .’xnx aia : nxVan 

?nxax ix Vx? lira mx’xp 

.nxox :’lV p*rx 
ibp ’iVx ix aa\*i ’iVx : nxVan 
.bp ’iVx : ’iV inx 
? nxiax ix an : nxVan 
.nanx ’man oxi nxiax : ’iV inx 
?maax ix xxma jnxnnx nxaV nxn nnx no : nxVan 

.xxma nxn ’xx :’iV inx 
?mjr nm .’xnx ,aia : nxVan 
.ntppaa ,paunn nx ’V m .Van nt : ’iV inx 

.pacmn nxn : mfton 

3. The teacher reads the following story to the class. She then asks ques- 
tions based on the story and the children answer in complete Hebrew 
sentences. This is an exercise in listening comprehension as well as in 
speaking. 

: o’twx njmx a?’ .nxap mjrona VaxV naVin ’iV nnatya .aij?a pawn nr 
TiVnn Vxx inVty n bv D’acm on .nVana nam qoi’ pn mV max ,’iV pax 
.nnnxn nx rata ’iV inx .D’Vaxa naan tf’ -anann nx xpb miVan 

.D’X*r Vaix ’iV inx .nanx ’mam ’iVx npa mya- ,pia nxn ’iV max 
nmty ’iV inx .nxiaxi mpn pia ,*py mya- / m’xaxyT , Q mxn nVanai qor 
.nVanai *jdi’ V’atya titx para ’iV inx .an nn nxn ’iV maxi mnty nap 
max V’atya D’man nxiy mV inx V’atya iVipity nxn "ixVan x’aa nxnnx nxaV 

! nana nnnx .nnV’n V’atya maaxi mV 

.naia npxyn iV mix ’iV mxi patynn nx X’aa ixVan 
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? >12272 Dr «2I’X (1 ) 

? ’i *7 3123270 3127m ]K *7 (2 ) 

?’i*7 3in3wn2 27’ o’273X noo (3 ) 

?p» os' no (4 ) 

?n2n as? no (5 ) 

? nnnxn 3 ix pmo ’o (6 ) 

? ’1? rrm .2212 no (7 ) 

? ’i *7 ]nx r.sn no (8 ) 

? n*7022i qoi’ D’sn no (9 ) 

? 22*70!? ’i *7 inx ina no ( 10 ) 

4. When the teacher is confident that the children understand and pro- 
nounce accurately most of the restaurant and food vocabulary, she may 
write on the board a typical Israeli menu. Only the familiar vocabulary 
should be included. The teacher will pronounce each word on the menu, 
have the children imitate and repeat and guard against having the 
printed word affect adversely the quality of the pronunciation. 



Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 



nannx .no 

20’,2 ’172 

bp ’tfx 

’313’2 



low 
22*70 
712 WTT 
.23127X2 .230 



0’2331 
311p2’ ?20 
31123 0*70 
311p2’ 0^0 
0’32 



? 3113127*7 («i*12 T.X) .2212 .231X .20 
<127p22 ,13^ X2H 
nnnxn 31X 7 ’OTO X 1.2 
no’sto nm2X 
2203 xin ]i 22 mn 

,227p22 ,n5722X J ? 7n!?27 

.2210 np3yn 



Suggested Activities 

1. Have children make up their own Hebrew menus. 

2. Distribute some menus and have children order a meal. 

3. As two children act out a scene in pantomime, other children tell in 
Hebrew what is happening. 

.rnyoon bx 0323 27’xn 
•into 2’ by 227i’ xin 
. 0 ’ 2 Dn .2 31X X ’20 22 ^ 0.2 
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4. Songs 



W 



i?27,~ 70 nap /nop 
/ran 10 7027 ,iac7 
.irf? mara 1 ? aa^u nan 
,tao m-a *1*012 m? 
,^cm -010 Ti? 



23^2*2 nia'S* ,in^ 2 & ijoa 
(0*i2’p3) 



( 2 ) 



/n»03K /H’D3K 
;?T27 by Yfrl 7? ^5 KP 

Vti ion inxn ?> 

24.^712 01 ,270273 02 



(03 .2?) 



23. Music in Harry Coopersmith, Songs We Sing (p. 113). 

24. Music in M. Gorali and D. Sambursky, m mi’JJai D’TS7 nao (p. 91). 
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Suggested Topics: 

Third Year of Instruction 



zZS i— r* 'ri rr- 

'^tL .^profitably for review. Dur- 

ins the _ o^ce^n 

and confidence. The children arc encouraged 

10 “* t e ^u"C^r““e environment and their fami- 

»d handling of dialogues, all £ —mna. 
patterns learned during .he first and secona year once agam become auto- 

ma,iC Tt should be remembered, however, that even drough the following 
- 1 . Uaao tanned for the third year of instruction, it is important 

'm't“e"to c^ue from rite point at which she left oft in dte second 
£*£5- have been planned sequentially and the matenal carefully 

graded. 



STREETS AND WILDINGS 



Introducticu 

In preparation for this series of lessons dte teacher fleets a .large pteture of 
, o-. n . in an American city and of a scene in an Israeli city. 



Suggested Procedure 

j. The teacher calls attention to the large picture of the city and starts y 



saying: 



.T? 11?’ 27 ,T? pYP'l’S -VR n3n 



?n?’“»3S2 T5 D27 



Then in response to 



i 

* 

\ 



! 

| 

1 

t 

j 



i 



1 



i 

i 

i 



i 

i 

i 



the children name several cities. Similarly, in response f 

? 7X1I7 , 2 "PS JV D3 no 

one or two Israeli cities arc mentioned. The teacher then points to 
little girl in the picture, and elicits the following responses. 

?D *18 ns-x .*P >2 D’22 ‘Q’TO '” 2 i~ : IHIO 

.TJ2- Dna : I?’ 

The teacher then points to a boy standing next to die litdc girl. 

2 one nxn ns’X : mta 
.t >2 ana 'yz nxn : n?’ 

The teacher then points to a woman standing with die children. 

tD’13 but nxn ns’X : n*na 
Dna b& Dxn : ib* 

2 rfa? nxm rh* nxn ,ana ns’X : mia 
/y>^2 n?27 nxm n" 72 ? nxn ,ana : *??’ 

9. The following dialogue is now taught. 

.mn :* 10 ^ 
r\OV Dl/5? i mn 
?n2?in nx tx 5 ? iiov 
.jufcpn 7X ’ix : mn 
.juinpn ?x i^n ’2X oi :*lov- 
.aimn nx 22>^ ins />onn 

.nnx mxn rax nro : mn 
.\r029 22>3 mxn pIT mn /IX : *101’ 



Adaptations 



,mn s 2 to np2 
.nson nn b& (i»*n) i^n ’3X 
.rfoan to 
.nnson to 
.nnpnan nn to 
svrbi* nun to 
px’oian to 



" The following monologue serves as a pleasant variation. 

.T3?2 ’JX 

.nanan to (na^n) iton ^x 
.nrsa (mai>) nai> ^x 
.nnx Tixntp (nxn) nxn ^x 



? 

l 
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.pm tsh 3’a .(nane) nana ’3X 

.aimn ax ( 33315 ) 3315 ’at 



Related Yocabalary aed Patterns of Speech 



nnx nx 


Tnox’a 


pm nx 


513^1? 


na 


M -i2~bD M aim 


man 


P’3 




1-2735 


onx nxn 


’3X m 




335? D’3’3X 


map 


1133 


! nx5 





Supplementary 

nm> 
T>*?a 
pVi ninn 

Suggested Activities 



anpabn’a 


3’5 


D’Vtnn’a 


aim 


3X13.3 3’3 


.33327 


TtX’oia 


.33333 


anso 


ra 


(r«3?in) *tfnn ’3X 


3’53 


(J13B15) 3B15 ’3X 


,33’33 


(nana) nana ’3X 


? . . . ns’x 



nmrxra 

ri73B*ai:n 

o’paaa-min 

.30333 



1. The class may be taken on a tour of the neighborhood. The children try 
to name in Hebrew as many stores, buildings, etc., as they can. The fol- 
lowing questions are used to encourage conversation in Hebrew. 

? (men ax) men mix na 

. 39 ’X 

... n ax 'b (’xnn) amn 
? (.32715 ax) Tims nax na 
.na*nan bs (nma) i^in ’ix 
.(nana) nana ’:x .( 33315 ) nai> ’ix 
.aimn ax (maip) 3315 ’:x 

2. One child acts out in pantomime the monologue in 3 of Suggested Pro- 
cedure above, while another child is called on to be the Hebrew narrator. 

.T ?3 (XM) xin 
.nrrnan bs (aa!?in x\ 3 ) xin 
.nisa (maty X’n) naip xin 
.nnx nxn® (nxn X’n) nxn xin 
.pm nxn ,i’a .(nana xn) nana xin 
.aimn nx (33315 X’n) 3315 xin 



3 Games 

a. One child asks, ’ T.irfl («»xn JiK) mm niuc «»o 
A youngster answers, <I33T® (film ’jK) men \»K 
Another says, .p22i 1132*10 (men ’JR) mm 2R 
The aim is to see how long a list can be repeated. 

b. One child asks, ?(n3*W UK) f?in nr.K 1*6. He calk on a friend who 
answers, .29Dfi fl’2 ft (Mftfi) lftl ’-K He, in turn, call on another 
child who says, .nnsofi fti 2DCfi n*>3 ft (n3?ir.) ifti 

The aim is to get as long a list as possible. 



4. Poems 

21TD22 T1T023 

,21Kfi DVTK ' TKn i ?n ’ 

mss* ,on?’ nwl? ,oni» 

This ditty about the three main cities is heard in Israel. 

,onort D’ftm’a 
,o’23i? nD’rn 
.onpn 3’3R-ft3 



(1) 

,n2’5 333 2-»3K‘ft2 
.rrrft O’ftiK ow 
_*ft» va i3p up 
.mo nrft 

,n3io nrft W’ft 
.nruo .Ti’ft 
,nrp 22 ,’ftK up 
J121D nrft 
25 .fi-fi ip ip 

( 2 ) 

ftw’ or 
ftpm’ 2932 or 
ae.onoi? onoj? O’ftiD 

25. Music in Hannah Harris, ct. al., Hebrew Kindergarten Manual (p. 39). 

26 Music and Dance in Katya Delakova and Fred Berk, Dances of Palestine 
(P- 20). 
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TRANSPORTATION 



Introduction 

The children have been asked to bring in toy trucks, cars, airplanes, etc. The 
teacher may also use pictures showing the various means of transportation. 



Suggested Procedure 

1. By direct association with objects on the picture or with the toy models, 
the Hebrew names of the various means of transportation ace presented 
to the class. 



2. The following new words arc now introduced: 

O 



.2’1K2 712’IKO 
.EP222 701K0 
.0’02 0’3K0 



? 712’ixn ;i3’K 



?ioiko os’K 

? sraxn od’k 



3. The names for the various means of transportation can be systematically 
practiced with the vocabulary of this lesson. 

.2soo”0’3 to ton (02/in) pin ’at 
.p?pm to 212222 (2257012) 5013 ’3K 
.730 to D”321K by (02212) 2212 ’3K 
•13.2 to 0121Q1K2- (05013) 5013 ’3K 
•712’7K2 IK 7P3K2 to2 12’ ?K (05013) 5013 ’3K 
.TII’O to ^’02 (ODD) 00 ’3K 



4. The following may be presented as a question-answer exercise. Once it 
is mastered, however, it may be added to the repertoire of dialogues. 



tioiK vr>n 


0210 


.101K *7 27’ ,72 


2’0to 


? 2727 lOlLtO 522 no 


0210 


.217127 ’^E7 1D1K0 


2’0to 


? 101KO OK 3073 »20K 


0210 


.101KO OK 3073 K^ ’3K 


2’0to 


1 101K0 OK 3013 ’0 


0210 


.1D1K0 OK 3013 K2K 


2’0to 


?21D 303 K2K 


0210 


,210 303 K2K ,0223 ,72 


2’0to 



Adaptations 

.(Vina ,aanx ziaoK) dvtk miKn 
.IDIKH UK wan KfiX 
.aoann uk nanaa ’Vw maaa 
.aoaKn uk arm P27 nun 
.aac ana P27 nun 
.nao ina* ana mx 

5 The following dialogue will delight Ihe children if they are permitted to use 
' a space helmet and a make-believe rocket to dramatize tire scene 

| .•>527 ^on uk nm : *|oa* 

trftay huk !K^sa : pain 

] .?rvn *?k co >aK /r»» : nor* 

j ? D’KVa no : plKl 

I .DP273 DPT DPC1D D’KH : *101’ 

| - i*icr ,namn?£ .mao nop -rasa : pwn 

i 

t 



Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 





n 


naesp^n 


27PD 


ppo /U’aao 


• 


■ 

naaa 




nann 


aoaK ,n’aa3n 


i 

i 


K^sa 


nr 


n’unn 


D«asaK 






DP-aaa 


.T3K 


oaaaoaK 






D'027 


oaoo .la-pax 


naan 






uk am 




yoaa Kan 


i 




n’?ay nnK 




nycaa ktj 


i 

i 




nVay uk 




oo pvaKn 


i 




T*0 




yoaa aoaKn 


I 




(.-fray) ,-fray ’3K 




nyoaa n’aaaan 


j 




nan mfrsn 




nyoaa naam 


I 




naao nop 




a ilia huk ssn 


i 




nrf?x ny*M 




nanaa uk nxn 


| 




TP3 




(n)anaa ’ax 


* 




nfrafra 




ama aopn 



Suggested Activities 

1. The children are called on to talk in Hebrew about their own bicycles, 
cars, trucks, toy airplanes, etc. 



i 

! 
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2. For a quick review of the various means of transportation, the children 
may be asked to draw them. 

!(n’JK ,0»291X) TIT1K T’S 5 ? H27P23 

3. The children are asked to look at the pictures of the various means of 
transportation, choose a vehicle and make up a story about it. 



.namx rwian .n’Jia *wn ’jk 
. nn*an r>>oi2 nnswan .nnsisa man’ rpjion 



(i) 

IUDT H2?7 

rcninoa iwi 

27 (4) 



11T1K ,pT1K 
,D’S3Dn 

inn ti /ina *n 
.D’awn ia 
’3Kbti •unp 
rD’ay pa ntya ,n^a 
27.D’3213 ,m’ /^atr 

(3) 

?K3 nt ’a :Kn /in ,in 
.nnm ny .*p:k 
? n^Kn nxa pxa 
28 ? mraa itf> riK na 



27. On record, Shiray Gan, Minedco. 

28. M. Gorali and D. Sambursky, 'K nWMBl nn’E? 230 (p. 87). 



( 2 ) 



( 1 ) 



,101K /1D1K 

rir7’n F’n 50 



*ina 50 
.i?’ 332 - nna 




.pirn ,pim 



5. Songs 
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CITY WORKERS 



Introduction 



The teacher has available large pictures of a street scene in an American 
city and a street scene in a city in Israel. She will also need a policeman s 
hat. a fireman’s hat and a postman’s hat. 



Suggested Procedure 

1 Aftci the vocabulary has been introduced, it is used with the recently 
learned conversational patterns as well as with several new ones. 

tanan nny na 



.(’0?D ,0’QltflK /ID1X) IWIB 1**™ an2n 
.njnaan ax r»aa nown 
.m, naaa naan 



tnnwn *wiy na 
tnaan rmy na 



?*mn rmy na 



.traiDB xna -ma 



2. The teacher reads the following story to the class. She then asks questions 
based on the story and the children are expected to answer m complete 

Hebrew sentences. 

rx ,mann p xxi’ xm *wxa .msxan *?x n»aaix by onaa nan inx nv 

now nxn xm .n^aaix 

ly-tw n«aaixn ax nnn nxn nown wix /ft om9 

.nown *?xw ibv n»aaixn sax na// 

.onaa naiy /'ftnai nnx„ 
,'iown naix /'abiaan t by narc o an// 
tr»aaixn .Vinai mix j asa n^aaix nxn ’ax// 
.nown *anx /nan rma* .onaa naiy "'bv »p// 

? onaa iVin ix 1 ? (l) 

?*?ann iVm xin nxn ( 2 ) 

? n«aaixn ax nxn xin nxn .n’axan p xxt* xin *wxa (4) 

?nxn xin ’a ax (4) 

?onaa ^?xw na (5) 
mown naiy na (6) 
tonaa bv D’naixn na’X (7) 
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3. The same story is now presented in dialogue form and memorized. 

nai27n ’am : onaa 
.l!?’ ,31^27 :*W127n 
? ’^27 ro&ttGI UK 21 ’KT DKn : onas 
?*tf>27 a”aaixn yax na nmra 
.!?inai am : onaa 
D”aaixn ,rftaan v by a«aaiK nun ’ax rnarnn 

.’^27 ,p : anaa 

! mmntf? nai27n ’am *th nrm 

! minimi : nawn 

Adaptations 

? ’!?27 a^?an nx (rrxi) n’m axn 
?’to Vmnn nx (nnn) n’xn axn 
.*>727 naan ^ nax 
.’^27 aVan 'b nax 
•’!?27 ^nnn ’!? tax 
.rfrpan r> by a«aaix (nicn) nun ’ax 
.n’axan t by nbo (n$n) men ’ax 
nxnn an t by ^inn (n$n) nxn ’ax 

Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 

27x in now an: 

a’xaa n’aiaa a’anaa na’n ’xaa nyun 



Vans 


nyiann nx paa m 


nxxr /Kxp 


27X naaa sin 


»^a27a 


inn xm 


’to nr 


n$n ,nxn 


Cjto) ito nr 


maix ,iaix 


yxaxa 


fl!?X127 ,^X127 


mxy 


naiy ,naiy 


may 


... b (n)iny ’ax 


pox 


(nx27ia) X27ia ’ax 


n’pmn 


(nx27ia) X27ia nnx 


n^ina nwato 


? (n’xi) nno axn 
nai27n ’anx 



I 



o 
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Suggested Activities 

1. After the following riddles are presented, they may be memorized. 

( 1 ) 

.airm aai 5 ’2X 
>.na 5213 'b w 
.npma ^ 

.nima UK 2125^ on 5 ?’ 1 ? nn? ^x 

?’2X 

( 2 ) 

.D’iQD rP212a 271*3 ’3K 
.D12X 5212 ^ V* 

.m J112D? *tf>in ’jN 

?’3X ’O 

9. A child is called on to choose the policeman’s, the fireman’s or the 
postman’s hat. He puts it on and calls on a friend who says: 

/>X 23 n nnx 

.OllX 5212 *1^ 27’ 

The child with the hat says: 

.naan ’ix da 
.nnx 52-ia ^ w 



3. Poems 

’Sian ( 2 ) 

rantn 2215 n^5»^ 

.EPn 27’7T H122 D’32^2 
,^122 T*32 71312 X171 
.^13’ ^>3,2 ,’X22 X171 



1 13 1 v n (l) 
3 im2 pn bv 
525 22 nnn 
*V»2a T» ,213127 2815 
.*7X827 ,^»27 

*21x5 — P» : ^ 
j nay — ^xatr 1 ? t» 
,7122 na , 2 ai 277 i 
.pox mip x ’7 



4. Song 

.2aix 71527a ,?n"p»n ,pirp’ri 
.2215 lain /prrp’fi /pn'P’Ji 
.2<2a <2275 Dip '712125 ^ V 9 
29 .2215 pm ’3 /'D5D *115// 2DXI1 ^X 



29. Harry Coopersmith, Kindergarten and Primary Songs. 



A VISIT TO THE PARK AND THE ZOO 



Introduction 

Before beginning this series of lessons, the teacher will be prepared with pic- 
tures representing the four seasons, pictures of scenes in a park and models 
or pictures of zoo animals. If at all possible, she should have available 
pictures of a park scene in Tel Aviv as well as a park scene in New York. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. Before teaching the following dialogue, the teacher explains it in 
English in this manner: 

Mother is surprised to iind that the children are so happy this morning. 
They remind her that it is a holiday and suggest going to the park 
and to the zoo. Mother agrees. 

This is a good time to point out that in Israel children have no 
school on Saturday but have regular classes on Sunday, making it 
a six-day school week. 

tnwi cnaff 13 to onx jma : oxn 

.E?sin oi* ora *3 : *iw’i n*6 
n*m onx no : oxn 

•pn to nato D’xn wux : rofc 
jmnn P to cm : *ioi’ 

.pi aamR m .non : oxn 

2. Basic to conversations about the park and the zoo is a knowledge of 
the seasons and the weather. To teach the seasons, the teacher starts 
by directing the conversation toward the date and the days of tne 
week. This will lead to: 

?i’ 2 D 9 nsipn lrx 

.(i’iK ,rp ,*pnt) ino vvns 

?nnwi msipn ynx n» no 

.ppi i*ik ,*pin ,ino :]n msipnn 9 nx 

3. This is the logical time to learn the names of the Hebrew months. 
The date can now be written in Hebrew, e.g., 

.Olff 01’ Dl’JT 
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4. As soon as the names of the months and seasons are learned, the 
conversation is directed in such a way as to drill the various forms of 

3UX. 

?a’axn ux nmx nnx axn 

.a’axn nx amx ’:x ,p 

?r?n nx amx xin oxn 

.ppn ux amx xin 43 

’men ux namx ux axn 

.-man ux namx ’ 2 X ,p 

?*]Tinn nx namx X’n nxn 

.*pma nx namx x’n ,p 

?a’3xn ux n’amx ■umx nxn 

. 3 ’ 3 Xn UX B’SmX 13H2X ,p 

?ppn ux D’amx Virn *pi’ nxn 

.ppn ux a’amx on ,p 

5. One way to provide additional practice in the use of the verb 3JIX 

is to ask a child to pretend lie is questioning his younger brother or 
sister as to whether or not he likes the springtime. 

?3’axn uk amx r.nx nxn ,’ma : =102’ 

.3’3xn nx amx ’:x -nov> 43 :’»33 
?3’axn nx namx ux axn #ns’ : ms? 

.a’axn ux namx ’ 2 X .ms? ,p : as’ 



6. The patterns 3’3X3 ,moa ,qnna ,p?3 may now be presented 
and drilled in combination with the previously learned "?Tlxn 2T» na 



?*pina Tixn ata na 



.^xnw’a *ni’ awn *nrna up 
.nnan uinxa tip *rnna up 

.ppa ixa on 



?ppa Tixn ita na 
?WD3 Tixn 2ta na 



nnoa- naam man 

?a’axa Tixn :ua na 



.a’axa nxa n’jw 
.a’axa an x^>i up x 1 ? 



7. A picture of a park scene is displayed in front of the room. Now that 
the youngsters can talk about the seasons, the weather, the months of 
the year, etc., they will be able to describe what they see in the pictures. 
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?m no 

.la m 

? mag ipk 

.3’3X WD> 

’ YHBI STO HO 

.1X0 0«?J 

?PQ tp’ no 

.113 nn-an pn’ 3 W? ,D’ms w’ 

?!i3 (nxn ok) nun nnx no 
.nnsxi o»mD ,pn’ 3 ^ 3 ? 113 (nxn) nxn ’ix 

?7jn V27 *p?n V? tf’ no 
•73?n hv *p?n bs IP 

8. The frequently »ised verb nm should be drilled conversationally in 
all persons of the present tense. 

?li3 nxn nnx no 

.113 DTDS nxn ’IX 

?li3 nxn xn no 

.113 D’ms nxn xin 

?113 nxn nx no 

.113 o’xy nxn ’ix 

’113 nxn x’n no 

.o’mD nxn x’n 

’113 o’xn onx no 

.113 nnDX O’xn unix 

? 113 o’xn on no 

.onD* o’xn on 

’113 mxn inx no 

.!» pn’ 3wy mxn unix 

? 113 mxn in no 

.pn’ 3CT? mxn in 

9. The Hebrew equivalents of the names of the zoo animals are now 
taught with the aid of pictures or models of the animals. 

10. As an exercise in comprehension, the following paragraph is read to 
the class. The children are then expected to answer the questions 
orally in Hebrew using complete sentences. If the children are fairly 
well advanced in their reading, this paragraph may be rexographed 
and distributed for use as a reading exercise. Toward the end of the 
third year of Hebrew instruction, the children should also be able to copy 
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accurately this paragraph or one of the same degree of difficulty and to 
write the answers to the questions in Hebrew. 

nvn imn D’xn an .axn a? nt’nn pa D’7’DB nort mm .wain at’ nr 
Xi nn ™ wi D’xn » vm vn«*n n, 
cpiaa nn? mwiw .o’»a D’amx o’spm b»V»bh W °’^ s D . m n " 

jotbi ]ii ns’ anaa nn^’n- .a’’7’372 n’si?7 mmn 

?m bp nrx (D 

.tppl iUWlW D’^’DB nS’X (2) 

?n 2 Wiw nap na (3) 
ta’aoan nx ronu wn 'tb (4) 



Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 



1’X 

p’O 

nan 

ax 

bm 

naw 

nexa 

D’a>37 

D’saa 

tip a‘7W 
tip a®a 
ns’ D’taa 
D’Mjns 
]ja B’^’Da 



ibOD 

D2D 

aaw 

TTK 

P’3 

nrn ,nm 
D’ai ,m 

*PP 

Vs 



...nxn ’3X 

. . . .“Xn ’ 3 X 

. . . nxn nnx 
. . . n$n nx 
. . . nxn xin 
. . . nxn x’n 
. . . D’xn pmx 

. . . mXn 22 H 2 X 

...D’xn anx 
...mxn px 
. . . D’xn on 
. . . mxn in 



noa 
fina an» 
pna *p 
pna on 
naw ’3 nn 



r? 

mo 

*pin 

nwn 

itwn 

na2 

nnx 

axr 

b>w 



P 

npn P 

^>’0*7 

nsipn 

anx 

75 

*125 

aw> 

ms 

IP 



anxa 
rpa 
moa 
*twd 
wain a*.’ 

?nxn ’2X na 
?n$n ’2X na 
? nxn nnx na 
?n$n nx na 
? nxn xin na 
? njtn xn na 
? a’xn 22n2X na 
? mxn unax na 
?a’xn anx na 
? nxn px na 
?a’xn an na 
tmxn p na 
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Suggested Activities 



1 . The children arc asked to bring in pictures of park or 200 scenes and 
to be able to describe them briefly in Hebrew. 

2 . Once the vocabulary is well learned orally, the children arc asked to 
match the written names of the animals with the pictures. 

3 . Felt cut-outs of animals arc placed on a tray. A pupil is called on to 
choose an animal and say a sentence about it. If he succeeds, lie is 
permitted to place the animal on the felt board which becomes an 
imaginary 200. 

4 . Games 

a. A leader is chosen who, in turn, calls on various classmates to act 
the part of a wolf, elephant, etc. The command is. 



b. A child is called on to act like one of the animals. His classmates 
have to guess what animal he is by saying: 



byi27 nrnb 
b»B nrnb 



byw (hk) ntiK 
b’D (HR) ilHK 



Poems 



( 1 ) 






R’«l Rin onss JIT 

,D’2271 D’BSDSB 



*b nj’j ,nrj 
.aniiona ,n’3 



’b 5HT3 TIT no 

.onss aiibi *b 



’b yn3 nr no 
.onss mbi ’b 



(’j?02TrpJ227D .27) 



,nx ’22 nssn 
, 7?2 ns»an 
,*]3yn by ipn 
,yyn by *pyn 
•P 2 yyn 



/iTX’2 27’ 7po 
.nOS 27’ ,TX’22 



,*13y e 7’ yyn by 
, 7 P 27’ *]3yn by 



?y 27’ 732 



(3) 



,r« r* 

•7?n b? T.3X tip 

?TKb ,m nsx 

•is* Tin ft ipn to 
,’jo9 »b rx ,r« rx 
rnb na — ib» mb» 

(P’bma .3 .n) 



(5) 

mo mi »b tn ,ms 
.*)opx Kb ,nnK pi 

(nonso .a) 



(4) 

fllTO 13Q 

,11.10 o^ib’ 
.iKii wan 
nain nrn nan 
.mixi pm 103 
,ai inn ,bo3 m 
.*jipn aarp *p? bpi 



(onn jo 



6. Songs 



’Vm Vaa 

,->box bo3 ,’b03 bo3 
31 .*inS ,T 3 ^ nn « 13n 



( 1 ) 

*?X? ^9 
,bxy b*s ,bx? b’s 
.oxb-BKb ibn bK 
,o’nw nnx ,ow nrm 
30 .D’biin nx X3 oin 



(3) 

anw d’iw ’sy 

;EP!01? DWI ’X? 

.rnioij? nw» *xy 
.nb’.ib'nb’nb'nb ,»»b ,«ib 
32 .D'lOlJ? nwi ’1? 



30. Judith Eisenstein, Gateway to Jewish Song (p. 17). 

31. /&«/. (p- 18). f __ _ , . 

32. Music and Dance in Dvora Lapson, Jewish Dances the Year Round 'p. ao). 
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PLANNING A TRIP 



lifrodictioi 

In this series of lessons the teacher, in addition to presenting and drilling 
the new structural patterns, will take every opportunity to acquaint the 
children with the way of life and the people of Israel. This docs not mean 
a detailed study of the geography, history, literature, arts and sciences 
of Israel. More appropriate at tills stage is the understanding of the way 
of life of an Israeli child of elementary school age. What life is like in 
Tel Aviv or in other communities of Israel is of great interest to most 
children of this age. The teacher will need picture post cards of places 
of interest This material together with stamps, coins and appropriate news- 
paper and magazine articles should he displayed in the room. This is the 
time, too, to make use of available slides, movies, filmstrips, records and 
tapes that will help bring the spirit of Israel into the classroom. 

Suggested Procedure 

1. The teacher begins this series of lessons by teaching the following 
dialogue. First, she explains it in English in this way: Robert walks 
into Joseph’s room and finds him writing a letter to his Israeli friend, 
Carmi. Robert is indeed surprised and envious when he leams that 
Joseph is writing to tell Carmi that he will be in Israel for the summer. 

. 1271 -; nnx no : pirn 

ftxura ’to *iann ,’ma to anao ania ’ax : qoi’ 

?ra*a anao ft ama nnx : pirn 
.ppn to tow»a jpflj lartaxw ft ama ’ax ,p : qor 
?ppn to ?nexa ttowna : pirn 
laio no ,in 



2. Once the dialogue is learned, the structural forms below can be 
presented and drilled. One way of doing this is by reviewing the practice 
series previously taught, and adding to it forms of the verb. 

.(’Dip) Dip : mio 

.(nop) op ’ix : (np’ato 
iriftn to (rft) ft : mi o 

.nftn to (nftin) ftin ’ax : (n)-poto 
iran nx o*np) np : mio 

.Tan nx (nnpft) npft ’ax : (nypnto 
wm isoon nx (’ana) ana : min 

.won nsonn nx (n)ama ’ax : (nypnto 



3 An interesting way to practice new forms of the verbs already learned 
' is to have the class act as a Greek chorus repeating in the 3rd person 
what one child says in the 1st person singular. For example: 



Feminine 


Masculine 


p»ip : mia 


i nip 


.nap ’ax : m»a^n 


.ap ’ax 


.nap x»n : nnan 


.np xin 


...'ib : mia 


into? bx *\b 


. na^in ’ax : ni’aan 


.mto ax iton ’ax 


nabm x’n : nnan 


.ntf>n ^x xin 


. . . ->np : mia 


mi nx np 


. nnptf ’ax : m»a^n 


.Tan nx npi 1 ? ’ax 


nnpiV x»n : nnan 


.T»an nx npi 1 ? xin 


...’ana: mia 


nrcn nx ana 


, nama ’ax : nr>aVn 


sbv own nx ania ’ax 


.nania X’n : nnan 


.ibv nwn nx ania xin 



mia 

vnbh 

nnan 

mia 

•pa^n 

nnan 

: mia 



When two children are called on to act and recite in unison, the plural 
forms arc practiced. In Israel, there is no distinction made between the 
masculine and feminine in the plural imperative ... For example: 

Feminine Masculine 

...laiD : mia ?rcan asoan nx lana : mia 

.. .mama iamx : nn’ato vw iamx : w 

. . . mania m : nnan -wan aaoan nx 

.wan asoan nx D’ama an j nnan 



4. In the dialogue, the expression rP'~ ^ is uscd - Thls 1S a s ° od tl ” lc 
to practice some commonly used expressions of time. The teacher 

begins by asking the children to repeat after her as follows. 

nvn bi ason maa *>ax : mia 
oi’n ^a aacn maa ’ax : nnan 
n^n bi (nnzp) iep ’ax : mia 
riWsi *73 (nnz;’) rv* : nn3n 
jnarcn (n)iaiy ’ax : mia 
snaitfn bi (n)aaij7 ’ax : nnan 
y’i?n *73 irsin 'b vr > : mia 
y*pn ^a wain 'b w* : nnan 



The teacher may reinforce this pattern with questions and answers. 

• isom nm (nx) nnx ’no ; naia 
♦own to aaoiT jraa wx ; (nyratoi 
?(n3B7’ nx) 72^ nnx ’na : naia 

.nWn Va (nm*) iw >jx : (nyratoi 
eft) -ft w : mta 

•Ppn Va wain ft w> : (nyroftn 



5. In the dialogue the future tense is used in the phrase, Dftcaa’a nvn msx. 
The children will probably be ready to cope with another tense at this 
time and the future can be taught. For example: 

smna pamwa n\ax wx ; nma 
?nnx n\an na’x 

tnina pamwa n»nx m na : qna 
• wnna qna jpjp na»x ; mia 
amna pavnwa jpjp xm : man 
?r?a a’axftna n\a» ’a ; naia 
•rpa n’axftna n»nx wx : *joi» 

♦ r?a n’axftna n’nn amt na ,aa : rma 
•PPa- n’axftna nvix wx .x^> ; aa 
? ana aaon n’aa rrrw unax nxn : nma 
.ana ason n’aa aan wmx ,p ; vobn 
?ana aftanra top an nxn : naia 
.ana oftuna’a pip x^» an : a’a^n 



6. To avoid boredom which might result from memorizing and repeating 
too many dialogues, the next few lessons are developed from a paragraph 
in Hebrew, read aloud by the teacher. First, all the new words and 
phrases are explained by direct association with actions, pictures, or 
objects. Then a summary is given in English. (This may be unnecessary 
for some classes.) Finally, the paragraph is read in Hebrew twice. 
This is followed by questions in Hebrew which test comprehension 
and act as a springboard for conversation in the foreign language. 

mxn .nnx naitai inn ms nnpft 713 nans ftxatpft nyow nnstpan 
nwana ,nipaoa ,roanna mm x\a miiaa .mxna mop am’ nmian 
xp awi .Dftpm n)yi)3 atom roam x\a mxn jbwi nwinnn ,&w nn»a 

ftxaw’a am px y’pa ’a ,amft’ya nnpft 

nrawan nyou jxP (i) 

? aw irm nnpft na (2) 

? nmran ix mxn ftna ani’ na (3) 
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tiTTlTM Tl* XH3X HOW tlB (4) 
2 mia mi max now no (5) 
2pjO ^)CW’3 DPI TYP QKH (6) 



7. The verbs D’27 ,nj H may be taught and drilled in all the forms of the 
present tense. 

8. Some time should be spent on the comparison of adjective^ The chib 

dren have learned from the story that mTB HM? "im iint an 

Tl-wna 7\b? TO n*nian. The teacher presents additional examples using 
familiar vocabulary while drilling ...» W- 

.pa Vns TO not’ 

.nna nVni to ana 

As an exercise, the teacher mentions or points to two objects or people 
and then adds an adjective. She calls on a child to make the com- 
parison. For example: 

.C?vri) pi to : nma 
.pa Vnx to *iov : ra^n 
•0»P) : mia 

.Vena pp w Vwnn : 

At the same time, the teacher reviews the agreement of the adjective 
with the noun. 

map — nTiia 1»P *“ 

rfrnx — ana I?na — *l° r 

9 Up to this point, the children have been talking in Hebrew about 
' planning a trip and packing for it Now they are ready to enjoy 
foseph’s visit to Israel. One way of doing this is by having eci- 
dren dramatize a scene that takes place in Jerusalem. The scene can 
be -oven the same treatment as a dialogue or can be expanded and 
acted out with props as elaborate or as simple as the classroom situa- 
tion permits. The characters are Joseph, his friend Carmt, and a taxi 

driver. 

.s^srsv TO* n*n ’3K to : 

*“ moa : 

!’0PB : 

? ’3VIK dtf? : 

.majrs nu’oaa’xiKa uihr np : 

? ma asm pxan nai : 



’ana 

TO 

’ana 

3.13.1 

••ana 

*]03’ 
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.^xiff’ px’oio ,?nan inraian nr : ’ms 
? noasn vn na’X : *ior* 
.no3sn lanix np : (inn *?*) ’ms 
?Vmw’ Vw aaa^mn nr axn : *101’ 

4133 : ’ms 

."in lV»„ i^an ^?x sis^ «n ’ax : «pi» 
.np’flpn -ppn ^s nx ianax a’xn awa : ’ms 

. 1 ’ixa T*na nnx : *jai’ 
.vro spmt aa /rpA xsn nnx ax 

snunzsft /?mn : ’ana 



10. Now is the time for the teacher to tell the children something about 
the cities of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa or any other place in Israel 
with which the teacher is most familiar. 



Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 



•pTia B’313 toIR 

Aft nans n*nTD 

aiEft rftm nt&nsa 

min ^aa psoa 

npT ii!?a a’ainnn 



mean narcb 

a tap mi’ 

...a Vm mi’ 
. . . !?x lamx np 
np’nyn n’pn 



B’iw nnnsa 
Q’aip nrrera 
papa snsa 
^V> mm 
ppn *?s 



Suggested Activities 

1. Have children bring in pictures of places of interest in Israel. 



2. Have children pretend they are packing a bag to take a trip. Use a 
cardboard case or box. Have a collection of pictures of articles of 
clothing, toothbrush, comb, etc. One child selects a picture, places it 
in the case and says: 

.p-ica (n»5?) at? ’ax nntas 

One child after another selects a card, places it in the case and tells 
what he is packing. 
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3. In response to: TDTOK D’KII n» .T3X _ Vm ttmK the children tell 

in Hebrew what they would ? .*e while taking a walk in Tel Aviv, (or 
Jerusalem, or Haifa, etc.)- For example: 

.TiK’wan jik (ntrn) nan 
.toan nK (n#n) axn 

4. Show picture post cards or pictures of Tel Aviv. Jerusalem, etc. See 
how many places the children can name. 

5. Place these pictures in a box. Have one child at a time pick one and 
name it. 



6. Play records of typical Israeli songs and dances. 

7. If possible, arrange for a visit aboard a Zim ocean liner. Visits are 
permitted during embarkation hours. 



8. Poem 



«TBnS’ ,T3K 
,»TS’tf> TO ’nj? 
,T?n to ’jnmn 
.tip •>*? vm *r»3m 

(piston tow) 



9. Song 



TOD? VW* 

K ' .tosnp pays 

( 2 ) naata ,naaiB ,naaw 

33 .tojnp pa«a 



10. Dances 

The HORA is the most popular dance of Israel. Instructions and 
appropriate music are found on page 180 of the curriculum bulletin. 
Physical Activities for Elementary Schools (1957). 

Another favorite dance, the CHERKESS1A, is found on page 1.38 of 
the same bulletin. 



33. Music and Dance in Corinne Chochcm, Palestine Dances (p. 27). 



RECREATION AND SPORTS 



Introduction 

. - of soorts *,5 of ^rcat interest to children of this age. It saves as 

«. ***** a „ d rr ^ ^ 
aTL same time, tl.e student will gain further insight » 

of Israeli families through a knowledge of how t icy see u 
tion. 

Suggested Procedure . 

, i - ■ ,1 : c tnnir in Hebrew the teacher should discuss with 

L I chilSv^a, forms of sport and ’recreation are popular in M 
Soccer (resembling our game of football) is the "“f W" M ^ 
in Israel. There arc about twelve teams, fonning four soc 
leagues. A national league championship takes place annua y. 

Basketball and volleyball follow in popularity, with three leagues 
caci. and these, also, have an annual championship contcs . 

Most of the other sports that we know arc popular in Israel, 
too. Among these are hockey, tennis, boxing and wrestling. 

Water sports are very popular, bellied by the climate of the eoun- 
^ F r abou. eight XL of die year the sky is dear while sundune 
and warmth abound. A high percentage of Israelis, hwng nea 
water, swim from earliest childhood. A race across the Sea of 
Galilee is a popular annual event 

Skin-divhw has attracted thousands of partidpants in die three bodies 
!f wmer’the Gulf of Aqaba, the Sea of Galilee and the Med.ter- 

rancan. 

Approximately every four years, the Maccabiah Games are held 
in Tel Aviv. These follow the pattern of the International Oly mp 
in which sportsmen from all over the world compete for cl.am- 

pionships. 

Groups of school children, as well as adults, go out hiking. These 
arc frequently overnight hikes trti’B and many last for several 
davs. The Israelis enjoy hiking for the fun and also because they 
gain r. more intimate knowledge of their country. 

Dancing the Hora or other folk dances is a mest enjoyable form 
iiftor a hard day’s work. 
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2. The teacher may introduce the following conversation by bouncing 
a ball and saying: 

.nrpn (npnsa) pi vsm ’ax 

Then in response to: 

?(nsn?) nun? ’ax na 



a child will answer 

.him (npmpa nx) pinna nnx 

All the forms of pmn arc reviewed in the present tense and drilled 
with 1VP3. 

3 . When there is no longer any difficulty in using the verb pm? in all 
persons, the teacher may show the class a picture of a boy playing 
tennis and say: 

.o’ao pm?a *P’n : mia 

■» *P’n mm? na 
.o’aa pmna *rt>’n : T»a?n 

?o’aa (npm?a nx) pm?a nnx axn mia 
.a’aa (n)pmn» ’ax ,p : (nypaVn 

At this stage, every time a child answers a question in the first person, 
another child should be called on immediately to make the same 
statement in the third person. For example: 

?o’ao pm?a nnx axn ,p : mia 
.o’ao pmna vb ’ax ,rma /KP : p 

?o’aa pm?a p axn ,nn : mia 
.o’aa pm?a x^ p /min ,x^> : nn 

? o’aa npmna nx axn ,nan : mia 
.O’aa apmna ’ax /mia ,p : nan 

ta’aa npm?a nan axn ,nacw? : mia 
.o’ao npm?a nan ,mia ,72 : naana? 

The names of the other sports are introduced and drilled in the same 
way. 

>anrp prom? / r i T ?ia pm?? 

/pi pmzft 

4. The directed dialogue is a difficult drill but one which develops the 
ability to think in the foreign language by requiring quick com- 



O 
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prehension and spontaneous restatement of a structural pattern. For 
example: 

.*£ia (njpiroa *at dk * m x *^X27 ,ona : nra 
i jpu (n ptwd nx) prroa nnx axn : ana 
jrm (n)pmz7D *at ,13 : mia 

.0*03*1113 pffiZ?a Kin DX 31 21K *VX27 ,n*T.n* : 3113 

?o*D3*ni3 pitctd nnx oxn ,ai : n*nn* 

.0*03*1113 pn-323 *3X /]3 : 21 

.^D"T>13 pj!273 Kin DK 30^27 UK 7X27 /3*T : 3113 

?^o*W3 pns7» nnx nxn /na? 2 ? : 3** 

.^0*1113 pmiTO X7 *3X /X3 : 33727 

The directed dialogue used in this way (in “round-robin fashion) 
changes the pace and helps sustain interest. 

5. The verb 3X1 (plus an infinitive) Is one of the most needed words in 
daily speech. To provide drill in this structure, a conversation can be based 
on what game each child would like to play. 

? pmfr nm nnx na , 11 : 3iin 
. 0 * 03*1113 pmz77 nm * 2 X : p 

? pn 27 V nm nnx na ,* 101 ’ : mia 
.iionna pn277 nxn * 2 R : * 101 * 

? prrc^ nm nx na .o*ia : min 
.d*jd pn27^» nm *» : ana 

6. This is a good time to review the seasons and the weather, since these 
are deciding factors as to which sports are played. 

? 1 * 273 ? nsipnn na : nna 

,3’3X 1*2732? : TO7I1 

?3’3X3 i*ixn jra na : min 

.3*3X3 D’2?3 : 1’B^l 
.3*3X3 nnnr 273273 
. 3 * 3 X 3 i*ip — on x 3 ?! ip x 1 ? : mia 

7. Now the teacher can develop the sports played in the different seasons 
of the year. At the same time, new words and expressions dealing with 
sports may be introduced. 

?y*p3 (327127 nx) 3B71J *3X 33 : 3113 
.D*a3 (nmu?) nm2? *:x r*p3 
?y*p3 (32712?) 32712? *3X Tl2? 33 

.n*n an!? (nsVin) inn *:x 
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tuio3 jitpij? nnx no <n * * 

.0”231X ?? 2312 ’2X 1202 : P 

?*pira Tims nnx no ,nu a : mia 
.2202 n’33 Vo'ino p2i?a ’sx *12122 : 27 ?a 
? 2*2x2 2715 nx no /ass : mia 
.o ’20 2?m?a ’2X 2 ’ 3 X 2 : ’a?: 

8. An important pattern to master with the sports vocabulary is >*P 
plus an infinitive. This pattern was introduced in the topic on toys but 
is important enough to be thoroughly reviewed at this time. The 
following shows how the teacher may conduct the conversation ;n such 
a way as to give as many children as possible the opportunity to use 
the pattern in one of its basic forms. At first, the teacher may have 
to do some prompting. When she does, the child should be required 
to repeat the response correctly. 

.Vanns pm? 3 ? (25 ?tp) ?tp ’:x : nr, a 

.0’275 VTVtii (2?TP) 5*TP ’2X 

.*l?ia pm?? (asm’) >in ’2 x 
.o’D3'nn2 p2i?? rn’ ’JK ,221a ,p : *i®i’ 

?o’D3'T.i3 pm?'? m’ *n? ’a : mia 
.D’03-nn3 pm?? stp m : ]3ixn 
?D’a3 mm?? stp ’a : mia 
.D’a2 aint? 3 ? arm ’ix : *?m 
?D’a3 mm?? s?i’ ?i> ’a : mia 
.D’a2 mm? 3 ? ?tp ’:x dx : 3X7 
?a’:o pm? 3 ? jm’ ’a : mia 
•0’20 pm?? >TP ’2X : ’3228 
?o’2o pm? 2 ? >tp 215? ’a : mia 
.O’lO pnt?^ 2>21’ ’3X 01 : 222717? 

9. Before teaching the following dialogue, the teacher explains in Hebrew 
that Joseph and Robert are telling each other where they plan to 
spend the summer vacation, what they plan to do, ana their sport 
preferences. 

? 721X2 >1212 t?3in3 'i ! ?12 22X ]X^> : *101’ 

? 22X1 .D’2 237? /X : 731X2 
•23D’p3 2’2X ’IX : *J01’ 

.?CT21231 D’2D pm? 3 ? 2KB 321X ’IX 

.D’n 2n*?i D’a3 mni? 3 ? 32ix ’ixi : 721x2 
! 21x222^ ,iaya ’s 3 ? inx ^3 : *ioi’ 

! 21X222^ : 721X2 
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10 The teacher mav now read to the class the following paragraph based 
"d ask questions about it. The child™ ant expected to 

answer in complete Hebrew sentences. 

Vmn ffsnnn 

„ s, ,, D ,. nS3 „t nsoi; -m nrettB -nnW v r?= 

«" * w ** «”» ££ ns’ SS^rrm p* 

t in nnsra nyou in 5 ? (l) 

?’23K mSWD nyoi2 (2) 

?p nsny na (3) 

?nn n^ny na (4) 
tTuni prana na (5) 
tn*w nprroa na (6) 

*ttnfrb Vni r^sin ’no 0) 

1 1 When the teacher is reasonably sure that the vocabulary “d pa'tcms 

±r,s= critsnastt- — - 

“Reading” of this bulletin. 

12 Finally, when Ure children can read the paragraph tvith 
Son and intonation, the writing exercise may be gwen 
requires the children to copy the paragraph m 10 *M (aB 
Spending upon extent of previous writing expenence) . She then selects 

a sentence or two for dictation practice. 



Related Vocabulary and Patterns of Speech 



pns? 1 ? amx 
pmzfr nm 
pnaft 5T»’ 
...ran ’o 
...yn’ ’a 
annn nn 
ns’ o’^ib 
nnua W 



pnwa 
o’tfl'TTD 

*o-iro 

pvttd 

ttd 

0’2D 

*1^1 

b’DV 

VWJ 

.MtM irtH *rrut bn 



rosin 
*>rt2n tfswn 

nn nsw 

333 
rua’p 
prwb 
nnaa pnroV 
mi xrrt 
n’B3 mnro^ 



Suggested Activities 

1. Children collect and label pictures of various sports and games. 

2. The teacher calls on a child to choose one picture and tell about it in 
Hebrew. 

.T-yns o’pnffa dh^ ’3ff 

.D'03 B’mff JlfflWl SPICT 

3onvr3 ropnffo imb’n 

3. Games 

a. Pantomimes 

A child pantomimes an action in a game — batting a ball, swinging a 
tennis racquet, swimming, etc. He then calls on a child and asks, 
? (nnn>) Ti2ri> na The child answers, .o’JtJ (npnffa UK) pnffO HUH. 
or .D’»3 (nmff rsx) nmff nnx 

The child who answers correctly then pantomimes another sport and 
the game continues. 

b. Baseball 

Divide the class into 2 teams. Select a pitcher and a catcher for each 
team. Mark off in the room 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and home base. 

When the first child is up at bat, the pitcher flashes a card (the cards 
may be anything in any area the teacher wishes to strengthen 
numbers, speech patterns, actions, sports, etc.) . If the batter correctly 
answers first, he moves to first base. If the catcher of the other team 
answers first, the batter is out. For each correct answer by a batter, 
the runners move on to the next base. The score is the number of 
runners who come home. When 3 players are out, the other team 
comes up to bat. 



4. Poems 



( 1 ) 

.on na in ,on >nn ,nn 

job 

Tram ?sp* d’V *a 
.lwnrnaa aw Kin 



(O^Qp .'?) 



( 2 ) 



K2 U2inn tiTTt 

an rrnajft r?* 
jBPHtsi ^3? osw 
.nnso mp: >01 
,mrrart> *723^ ,prnw 
.nina nan?? *iow 

(ns’ nnpa) 



\ 

1 

I 



t 

t 



5. Songs 



( 1 ) 

s'in 
10?^ nv 
.mw 1 ? np 
najtf> a? 

.rro^ nji 

— '*r ina^ m®n 
34 pn? «na ,xa wain 

(2) 

Tiwwa ovs anaxwi 
.njurrn ’j’jao 
pwwa D’a ,0’a 
35.pt2?Wa D’a ,’in 

(3) 

oi’ii nn 
,dvt was? 
.nnaa o’xm c^aaia 
4Q nW> 
,nm3a W 
-D^W 

(This is sung to tune of “Taps.”) 



| 



34. M. Gorali and D. Sambursky, *K HWMM D^nt? nso (p. 105). 

35. Music and Dance in Katya Delakova and Fred Berk, Dances of Palestine (p. 12). 
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